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Current Events 


Peace in Washington 


LL quiet along the Potomac—with 
the closing of the thirteen-day spe- 
cial session of the Senate, and the set- 
tlement of the vexed question of the 
Attorney Generalship. Much discus- 
sion followed the President’s failure to 
enforce his threat that he would give 
Charles B. Warren a recess appointment 
if the Senate for the second time re- 
fused him. As a matter of fact, he did 
offer the appointment, and Mr. Warren 
refused it—but the correspondence was 
apparently a mere formality. Mr. Cool- 
idge then nominated John G. Sargent, 
of Vermont, of whom very little was 
known to the Senate. (See Mrs. 
Stokes’s sketches of the Cabinet, page 7.) 
Other nominations, along with Sar- 
gent’s, were confirmed, but that of 
Thomas F. Woodlock to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was left pigeon- 
holed in the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. It had been submitted to 
the old Senate, without action—in both 
cases the chief reason being that the 
South was clamoring for a Southern rep- 
resentative. So, after this Senate went 
home, Mr. Coolidge gave Mr. Wood- 
lock a recess appointment. The sit- 
uation was, of course, very different 
from that of Mr. Warren. No charges 
of unfitness were made against Wood- 
lock; Warren was opposed on charges 
of unsuitability ‘to administer the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law on account of his 
close connection with the Sugar Trust’s 
supposed conspiracy. Mr. Woodlock’s 
name was not rejected, Mr. Warren’s 
was—and with the Senate in session aft- 
erward, so that the question of the 
President’s constitutional right to ap- 
point Mr. Warren was involved—and 
ready to spring. 

Various prophets prophesy—various- 
ly—that the strong rebuke to the Presi- 
dent and his reversal of attitude will 
harm his standing; that his defiance of 
the Senate will count to his credit; that 
his wish to appoint a man involved in 
this manner with big interests will con- 

rm his own alliances, in the minds of 
many people ; and—that the whole thing 
will soon blow over. 


‘any security pact. 


Among the diplomatic appointments 
was that of the former Minister to 
China, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who 
was made Ambassador to Germany, fill- 
ing the place left by the transfer of 
Alanson B. Houghton to Great Britain. 


New Peace Proposals 
OW that the Protocol of Geneva 


has been laid aside, at least until 
the September meeting of the Assembly, 
attention is centered on the German 
proposals for European peace. Last 
week in the British House of Commons 
the Foreign Secretary, Austen Cham- 
berlain, in making them public, added 
his whole-hearted endorsement and pre- 
dicted “the dawn of a new day.” 
Briefly, they amount to a reaffirmation 
of the Treaty of Versailles so far as the 
French frontier is concerned—any move- 
ment across the Rhine to be considered 
an act of war and to justify the united 
action of France and Great Britain. As 
for the eastern boundaries, Germany is 
prepared to abandon any idea of re- 
course to war to change them, but she 
holds the hope that some day they may 
be modified by friendly negotiations or 
by the good offices of the League of Na- 
tions. It is emphasized that the propo- 
sals are fluid, furnishing only the 
material for discussion. 

Mr. Lloyd George took occasion to 
deliver a devastating attack on the east- 
ern treaty boundaries; particularly de- 
nounced Poland for repeated seizure of 
other nations’ lands, and demanded re- 
vision of the eastern frontiers. From 
both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mac- 
Donald came protests inspired by the 
fear that this outburst might seriously 
affect France’s allies in Eastern Europe. 

France is not exactly enthusiastic about 
the proposals, but so far offers no opposi- 
tion. M. Herriot, informing the French 
Senate about the negotiations, reaf- 
firmed French insistence that the Treaty 
of Versailles would not be one whit al- 
tered, and said the membership of Ger- 
many in the League of Nations would 
be absolutely essential to the signing of 
The appeal to 
France in the proposal is of course the 





renewed assurance of British protection 
in case of German attack, but they 
would have preferred it without Ger- 
many included in the compact. Until a 
day ago the negotiations were wholly 
between Great Britain and Germany, 
with France taking no part, but Ger- 
many has just now addressed these pro- 
posals directly to France. 


The German Election 


N Sunday, March 29, the German 

people for the first time in their 
thousand years of history voted for a 
President. The late President Ebert 
was chosen by the National Assembly, 
in 1919, as Provisional President, and 
his status was made regular by act of 
the Reichstag in October, 1921. It was 
thought unwise to add the uncertainties 
of an election to Germany’s troubles at 
any time during those years, though 
when the Republic was established pro- 
vision was made for popular election of 
future presidents. 

Seven candidates, ranging from Com- 
munist to the extreme right, contended 
for the election. An absolute majority 
was required. As had been expected, 
there was none. Dr. Karl Jarres, Na- 
tionalist (conservative), won the largest 
number of votes. It is now necessary to 
hold new elections, April 26, at which a 
relative majority will be decisive. It is 
assumed that the three parties which 
support the Republic—Socialists, Cen- 
trists and Democrats—will unite on one 
candidate, in the hope of defeating a 
possible combination of conservative 
groups. 


Senator Wheeler Indicted 


N_ indictment at Washington of 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana, for alleged conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government in the matter of 
oil lands, came as a surprise. The 
grand jury which had been collecting 
evidence had taken a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion, and it was supposed the matter had 
dropped. Senator Wheeler was in- 
dicted in Montana last year on charges 
of practicing before the Interior De- 
partment in support of a private client, 
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a representative of the Department of 
Justice having gone out there to “get” 
him, in an effort to prejudice the work 
of the Wheeler Senate Committee that 
was making things hot for Harry M. 
Daugherty. In January announcement 
of a coming indictment in Washing- 


ton created a stir, and for a while 
halted the confirmation of Attorney 
General Stone’s nomination to the 


Supreme Court. Mr. Stone appeared 
personally in the Senate and explained 
that the Washington indictment was 
based on new evidence. It was, and is, 
the claim of Senator Wheeler and his 
friends that he is being subjected to a 
ruthless political persecution. The 
Montana trial is scheduled for April 16. 


A Question of Taxes 
ENATOR WHEELER, in making 


. J a statement about his own case, re- 
fers to Senator Couzens as likewise a 
victim of reprisals, and the Michigan 
senator shares his opinion. Couzens, it 
will be remembered, carried on a com- 
mittee investigation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and it was he who 
recently charged that the Treasury had 
lost millions through incorrect allow- 
ance of deduction claims to big corpora- 
tions. A day or two later the Treasury 
demanded that Senator Couzens (one of 
the richest men in the country) pay ten 
millions in additional taxes, on the claim 
that the figure fixed by the Tax Bureau 
when Couzens sold his Ford holdings in 
1919 was erroneous. Secretary Mellon, 
explaining the technicalities, defended 
the Bureau, and there was a high tem- 
perature argument. The matter is not 
vet settled. 


Students of Muscle Shoals 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE _ has 


chosen the members of a commis- 
sion to study the Muscle Shoals prob- 
lem impartially, which a resolution of 
the House recommended shortly before 
the close of the session. They are: 

Former Representative John C. Mc- 
Kenzie, of Illinois, father of the bill for 
the sale of Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford, and its leading defender. 

Harry A. Curtis, professor of chemical 
engineering at Yale and an expert in ni- 
trogen research. 

William McClellan, an electrical en- 
gineer, formerly dean of the Wharton 
School at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Russell F. Bower, an expert on agri- 
culture and fertilizer for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which favored 
acceptance of the Ford bid. 

Senator Nathaniel B. Dial. of South 
Carolina, Democrat, who supported 


President Coolidge in one or two impor- 
tant matters in the last session. He voted 
for the Underwood bill, which the Ford 
supporters advocated after the Ford offer 
was withdrawn. 





Church vs. State in France 
ge wadengen are greatly strained 


between the Herriot Government 
the Roman Catholic Church in 
France. In recent years the effects of 
the disestablishment of the Church, 
which occurred about a generation ago, 
had somewhat blurred, and the expelled 
orders had begun to drift back. But 
with the coming into power of the 
Herriot Government—Socialist and anti- 
clerical—the secularist policies were nat- 
urally reasserted. Three steps taken by 
M. Herriot have stirred up much feel- 
ing: He made no provision in his budget 
for a French envoy at the Vatican. He 
promised enforcement of the existing 
laws for the suppression of religious or- 
ders. He agreed to put Alsace and 
Lorraine under the same laws as the rest 
of the country, and that meant depriv- 
ing them of the religious teaching in the 
schools which existed under German 
rule but is forbidden *throughout 
France. 

The cardinals have protested vehement- 
ly against these regulations, and Herriot 
has accused them of fomenting rebellion 
in Alsace-Lorraine. Sunday meetings of 
protest against the Government have 
been held, and feeling has been at the 
bursting point inside the Chamber and 
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Julia Daniels, whose delightful nursery 
decoration makes our cover for this issue, 
made up her mind when very young to 
become an artist. In fact, she was just 
twelve when she came to this momentous 
decision. Although an American by 
birth, Miss Daniels was then living in New 
Zealand. As soon as possible she went 
to London to study, and later to Boston 
and New York. 

Children, flowers and animals are her 
favorite subjects because they lend them- 
selves to the depiction of motion and 
dance. And she likes best to work in 
tempera as it is a luminous medium. 
Nursery decoration, illustrations, screens, 
panels, friezes, and all interior decorating 
accessories fall to her brush. 

Other than painting and music, from 
which it seems to her she has learned 
more about design than from visual de- 
sign itself, she claims no particular hob- 
bies, except, perhaps, cats. 
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out. In the former it burst last week, 
and uproar and fist fights followed. But 
eventually the Government won a vote 
of confidence on its policy of mainte- 
nance of separation of church and state, 
though 21 of the 2+ deputies from Al- 
sace-Lorraine voted against the Govern- 
ment. 


Tacna-Arica 
HAT is this Tacna-Arica trouble 


that President Coolidge has just 
arbitrated, and that seems 
troublesome? Right after a certain war 
between Peru and Chile, a treaty pro- 
vided that the ownership of Tacna and 
Arica—two disputed provinces, once 
Peru’s—should be settled by a plebiscite 
ten years later. Meantime they were to 
stay with Chile. It is now forty years 
later. There has been no plebiscite. So 
for some time Peru has been demanding 
that, since Chile didn’t conform, the 
provinces should revert to her.  Presj- 
dent Coolidge, chosen arbitrator, decid- 
ed instead that, though thirty years late, 
the plebiscite should be taken. The Peru- 
vians are not particularly happy about 
it, knowing that meantime Chile has 
“Chileanized” her former territory, and 
there have been “demonstrations’’, and 
even rumors that Peru would ask for 
troops to protect her interests during 
the voting. General Pershing is to rep- 
resent the arbitrator—President Cool- 
idge—when the plebiscite is taken, and 
will have power to order a new election 
if fraud is suspected. The successful 
settlement of this old dispute will heal 
a serious sore spot in South America. 
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Very Briefly 


» LEVEN million more people are to 
have the vote in Japan—but not 
one of them is a woman. After pro 
longed agitation, the Diet has passed 
the Universal Manhood Suffrage bill, 
granting the vote to all male subjects 
who have reached thirty years of age, 
excepting persons who are dependent for 
support upon charity, whether private or 
public. 

Edward W. Bok has made a certainty 
of the projected Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University by offering to 
bear the expense of the school for its 
first year. 

The League of Nations is fostering a 
large loan for the Free City of Danzig. 

The Delaware Legislature has voted, 
almost unanimously, to retain the whip- 
ping-post. 

And in Tennessee they have actually 
passed a law forbidding the teaching of 
evolution in any school of any grade 
supported even in part by the state. 

An attempt in Utah to pass a bill 
recognizing ten per cent alcoholic con- 
tent instead of half of one per cent, was 
defeated.— March 31, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


March 26, 1925 

OW each administration at 
fh the capital tries to disso- 
ciate itself from the frail- 
ties of human nature— 
and how the Old Lady 
comes right into her own 
again! The Wilson Administration 
was a reign of professors. Because of 
Woodrow Wilson’s affection for the 
dogmatic and erudite side of life, he 
trusted most those who first trusted 
books. But he was against men who 
had merely legal minds and gave legal 
interpretations. He fell out with his 
Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, be- 
cause Lansing was too much a lawyer 
with a lawyer’s proclivities. Papers 
that came to the desk of the. War Presi- 
dent presenting cases strictly in accord- 
ance with the judicial form were swept 
aside in impatience. The professor was 
the man to whom he gave his confidence 
and esteem. Then came Warren Hard- 
ing, and all the old folks who had ever 
lived in and about Marion, Ohio, had 
ever pulled a tooth for the Harding 
family, had ever carried papers for the 
Marion Star, had ever cooked waffles 
in the Harding kitchen, had ever played 
politics with the Ohio organization, 
came into public office and public trust. 
Some went as ambassadors, ministers 
and consuls to foreign countries. Some 
stayed at home as Generals in the 
Public Health Service, heads of Federal 
prisons, military aides at the White 
House, and so on. It was the age of 
the glorification of neighborliness and 
Auld Lang Syne. 

When Calvin Coolidge became Presi- 
dent, there were men who thought him 
so cold and self-contained, so lacking in 
the humanities, that he could strike no 
note but that of cold, impersonal, effi- 
cient, partisan administration. To 
them he was a man interested only in 
abstract success, abstract welfare of the 
nation, dignification of the Presidency, 
conscientious duty, abolition of frivolity, 





devotion to duty and attendance at 
church on Sunday as the hallowed. rou- 
tine of the seventh day of the week. 
Calvin Coolidge was elected on the basis 
of the lack of a disturbing personality, 
a man who would bring safety and 
surety out of chaos, one whose own in- 
terests were so insignificant that he 
would act as an antidote for the ills of 
human nature, to which the country 
through previous political upsets had 
been subject. 

And this was true—until President 
Coolidge had been tried and harassed 
by that body, some of whom President 
Wilson called his “willful men,” and 
then the Old Lady aforementioned arose 
within him and—presto! appointments 
of old friends of himself and Lord Jef- 
frey Amherst, of Vermonters, and men 
after his own heart, of whom he knew 
personally, instead of the left-overs from 
the Harding régime. Gradually the 
Cabinet slate has been rewritten, in spite 
of the assertions made at the beginning 
of Mr. Coolidge’s term that nothing 
would be changed, everything go on as 
it had been mapped out by the former 
leader. Which must remind us of state- 
ments of men and women in their youth 
that they never, never will, no, never, 
get married. 

When the President comes back from 
his summer rest and the active season in 
politics begins again, a new Cabinet will 
sit around the table at the White House; 
at least, so much of it will be new that 
it will present a different picture. 

First, ex officio, if he cares to so con- 
sider himself, and the President cares 
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to have him, CHARLEs G. Dawes, the 
only Vice-President in the history of 
American politics who was the star at 
the inauguration of the President of the 
United States. He was not selected by 
Mr. Coolidge; neither was he left 
over from the Harding régime. And the 
impact of the cool, calculating personal- 
ity with the impassioned and _ hell-bent 
for justice and progress personality will 
be the opening drama of the new con- 
gressional year. It is idle to look upon the 
Vice-President as a man of humorous 
mistakes and nothing else. The real 
Dawes is like a dynamo, if that whir- 
ring, whizzing piece of machinery can be 
fitted with a device for producing some 
slower, more restful moments. For 
Dawes has his contemplative side. 


Enter the Secretaries 


Next in order of precedence, the Sec- 
retary of State, FRANK B. KELLOGG, of 
Minnesota. Selected, appointed and ap- 
proved by the President himself, and 
concurred in by the former Secretary of 
State, Charles E. Hughes. If Mr. 
Dawes does not attend Cabinet meetings 
(and it is difficult to think that he can 
tear himself away from so interesting a 
forum), Mr. Kellogg will rank next to 
the President. It is persistently be- 
lieved that Mr. Kellogg will not remain 
long in office, that the reports that he 
wished to be relieved of the London 
post to retire to private life for rest and 
financial recuperation still hold good, 
and that his appointment by the Presi- 
dent was a matter of finding the right 
man immediately and until he could 
work out a more enduring situation. 

The President’s old friend, Dwight 
W. Morrow, of New York, visited at 
the White House this week. Unfor- 
tunately, out of New York, Mr. Mor- 
row is called merely a man “connected 
with the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
of Wall street,”’ no mention being made 
of the fact that he has been for years 
one of the pillars of good works and 
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progressive philanthropy in the country, 
besides being one of the ablest graduates 
of Amherst, a man of exceptional and 
recognized executive ability. How many 
evenings the President and Mr. Mor- 
row have spent before the fire, figuring 
out how he could become a member of 
the President’s Cabinet and retain the 
salary check of 
Morgan, _ is_ not 
known, but some be- 
lieve that Mr. 
Morrow may yet 
become Secretary of 
State, for which 
post he is said to be 
well fitted. 

The Secretary of 
E the Treasury, AN- 

Herbert Hoover DREW W. MELLON, 
of Pittsburgh. Of all of the Harding 
appointees in the present Cabinet, there 
has been the least talk of resignation 
in regard to Secretary Mellon, who 
undertook the secretaryship as a com- 
plete personal sacrifice in the public in- 
terest. Attacks upon him by Congress 
have been few in number and light in 
weight. He has been acknowledged one 
of the great secretaries of the treasury, 
whose reticence and modesty were signs 
of depth, experience and wisdom. He 
belongs in the class of public men who, 
having once pledged themselves, stay in 
public work as long as their pocketbooks 
and health can stand the strain. Mr. 
Mellon’s pocketbook is known to be able 
to pay for a good many more years at 
the capital ; whether he has the strength 
to continue until the end of the Cool- 
idge administration would be the most 
likely question to arise. At present he 
is considered a standby upon whom Mr. 
Coolidge can count in the new Cabinet. 

The Secretary of War, JoHN W. 
WEEKS, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed by President Harding and took 
office on March 5, 1921. There has 
been harmony and friendship between 
Secretary Weeks and President Cool- 
idge, so far as is publicly known, and 
the reason given by the Secretary of 
War for wishing to relinquish public 
office has been an entirely personal one. 
He has remained longer than his per- 
sonal fortunes warranted in order to as- 
sure the President of his unqualified 
loyalty. He now anxiously desires to 
resume the private practice of law and 
it is expected that he will do so soon. 
Various successors have been suggested 
and suspected; for instance, Charles D. 
Hilles. of New York, who has been 
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Left to right—Frank B. Kellogg, John W. 

Weeks, Harry S. New, William M. Jardine, 

John G. Sargent, Andrew W. Mellon. 
Photos 1 and 5 by U. & U. 
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chairman and member of the National 
Republican Committee, Secretary to 
President Taft and Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. Tradition has not re- 
quired that the Secretary of War should 
bring to that office professional knowl- 
edge or training in military matters. 
Secretary Weeks was graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy and 
served in the Navy in the Spanish- 
American War. Mr. Hilles, before he 
occupied important political positions, 
was an expert in social work, having 
been superintendent of the Children’s 
Village, a reformatory at Dobbs Ferry, 
and of the Boys’ Industrial School, of 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

The Attorney General, head of the 
Department of Jus- 
tice, JOHN ‘GarI- 
BALDI SARGENT, of 
Vermont (with his 
private secretary, 
Ugo J. A. Carusi, 
also of Vermont), 
chosen by the Pres- 
ident, and one of 
his old Vermont 
friends, who, dur- 
ing his long experi- 
ence, has been Attorney General for the 
State of Vermont. When the -Senate, 
in the face of a tradition of many years’ 
standing, returned the President’s nomi- 
nation for a member of his own Cabinet, 
nameiy, Charles B. Warren, for Attor- 
ney General, the President turned to a 
safe and sure old friend, a man from 
the soil with which he was entirely fa- 
miliar. He reminds his visitors of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s father in his general 
bearing, a fine up-standing country type 
of man (an ultra-conservative) with a 
thoroughness in his manner suggesting 
the old - fashioned 
idea of the invinci- 
bility of law. There 
have been few im- 
portant law cases 
in Vermont with 
which he has not 
had a hand and few 
old clocks in Lud- 
low. where he lives, 
with which he has 
© Harris & Ewing not tinkered for 
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Attorney General has two hobbies: one 
is the intricacies of old grandfather 
clocks and the other is fishing—if one 
might leave out sitting in his slippers 
at his Vermont camp and pulling on one 
of his large variety of pipes, which he 
considers comfort as only a Green 
Mountaineer knows it. ‘“‘Here goes for 
a cat in a strange garret,” he chuckled 
as he got off the train the other evening, 
with his suitcase in one hand and his 
brief case in the other. In his choice 
for Attorney Gen- 
eral, the  Presi- 
dent went to ex- 
tremes, from the 
highly sophisticated 
man of affairs and 
brilliant lawyer, in 
Charles B. Warren, 
to “General” Sar- 
gent, as he is called 
in Vermont — as 
much a part of the 
crisp, cold simplicity of the hills as is 
Colonel Coolidge, who, when he was 
asked about Sargent, smiled reminis- 
cently and said that he had known him 
a long, long time. But everybody 
knows that out of the stillness of the 
country came such men as Lincoln and 
Calvin Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson and 
—(the space is for the name of a 
great contemporary Democrat, who 
came from the country and stayed in 
the country), and many a “city feller” 
had to step around lively to keep up 
with them. 

Many an under attorney has had a 
talk with “General” Sargent with pipes 
and open windows and long, silent looks 
out the windows at an alluring warm 
spring and felt reassured that life for 
him could go on under Sargent without 
spoiling all his dreams of building a 
monument to himself, his country and 
his mother in the work he was doing 
in the department. Since the war, 
Washington has had and kept more dol- 
lar-a-year men than people know about 
—young fellows who stake all their 
chances on one throw in Washington, 
hoping, by cutting down their incomes 
from fifteen thousand as rising young 
lawyers to three thousand four hundred 
and odd cents as fifth or sixth assis- 
tant Attorney General to feel that stars 
have been added to their records. But 
all this is dependent upon a “head” who 
is a thoroughbred, professionally and 
personally—and “General” Sargent in 
the first few days is winning confidence, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Sense or Censorship? 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


T is a strange world, and 

this is the way it all hap- 
pened. One day Henry 
Stuart happened in for a 
cup of tea and spoke to 
me of the new Catholic 
weekly with which he was to be con- 
nected and said, “Why don’t you write 
something for us?” 

This struck me as funny, and I an- 
swered, “My dear Henry, I am not ex- 
actly persona gratissima with the Su- 
preme Pontiff, for whereas I have a 
great admiration for the memorable edi- 
fice which time and tradition have con- 
structed upon the ancient ideal of 
Universal Empire, I have always stoutly 
opposed the politics of some of your 
bishops and they have returned the com- 
pliment in kind.” 

But he would not hear of it. “That 
is only one part of our church,” he said. 
“And just because we are trying to get 
away from that sort of thing we are 
going to print our magazine upon a very 
broad basis and even heretics are wel- 
come. Therefore, you had better go 
ahead and give us something. At least, 
if you won’t charge too much.” 

There seems to be a curious notion 
abroad that an author who once had an 
almost-best-seller thereafter charges a 
couple of dollars a word for everything 
he writes. As a matter of fact, I have 
never written quite so much for nothing 
at all as I have done since the appear- 
ance of “The Story of the Bible” and 
“Mankind.” That, however, is neither 
here nor there. I sat me down to oblige 
a friend and I wrote a little article upon 
a subject then much under discussion, to 
wit, Dirty Literature. 

But before we go any further, let us 
get a few things straight. I was born 
in a country where since time immemo- 
rial the sublime and the vulgar had been 
interwoven into a most extraordinary 
pattern of spades and shovels. ‘That, by 
the way, is probably one of the reasons 
why Dutch art has never been very 
thoroughly appreciated in America and 
is invariably regarded with a certain 
amount of suspicion. Our millionaires, 
when they feel inclined to play the Mae- 
cenas, buy “Boys in Blue” and “Girls in 
Pink” done properly into genuine oil- 
colors by a defunct but respectable Brit- 
isher. Rembrandt, on the other hand, 
and Steen and Hals, who depict the 
Holy Family in a stable together with a 
couple of scratching dogs (as one might 
indeed see in any stable this very day) 
and who show us the wedding feast at 
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Cana as it must have been after the 
guests had consumed those extra gallons 
of wine, are not quite “kosher” in our 
beloved Puritan community. 

Of course, those old fellows could 
paint and all that sort of thing, but why 
did they insist upon being quite so out- 
spoken? I am sorry, but I don’t know, 
except that that same vulgarity is in my 
own soul and that I simply can not be 
shocked by anything that is genuine, 
however much it may offend the suscep- 
tibilities of some of my neighbors. 

I merely mention this lest the notion 
should go abroad that I am a purist. I 
am not. And when I read Rabelais, I 
feel like the bootlegger’s wife who was 
taken to see “What Price Glory?” and 
who afterward asked, “Why spend three 
dollars for a seat when you can hear so 
much better stuff right at home for 
nothing at all ?” 

And now that we have removed that 
possible source for misunderstanding, 
let us try and recapitulate what I wrote 
for the Commonweal. 

I deliberately declared myself op- 
posed to all forms of literary censorship 
on books, but at the same time I ex- 
pressed a profound astonishment that 
nothing had ever been done to stem the 
tide of that mushy filth which under 
the disguise of “true stories” and “con- 
fessions” threatens to destroy the less 
intelligent part of our younger gener- 
ation and fills our high schools and 
tidewater colleges with a most unpleas- 
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The pig was rescued from one of Mr. 
Van Loon’s letters, written in the course 
of arranging for this article. Mr. Van 
Loon apparently would as lief draw a 
picture of a word as write it, any day. 
As a symbol of what he is talking about, 
we thought the pig belonged in. With a 
certain amount of apology to the pig. 

We are sure that Mr. Van Loon is 
making here an attack that C1TIzEN 
readers, both mothers and not-mothers, 
will endorse. You may or may not agree 
with his solution of the problem, but you 
have only to visit a newsstand to recog- 
nize the problem. Comment and discus- 
sion are invited. 


ant atmosphere of defunct garbage. 

Why I should oppose all forms of lit- 
erary censorship must by this time be 
clear to every one. Literature, like art, 
is a combination of life and nature seen 
through a temperament. Life and na- 
ture are a mixtum compositum of black 
and white and many strange grayish 
colors. Literature, therefore, is bound 
to be the same. But it is inconceivable 
to me that a few drab passages in an 
otherwise respectable book could in any 
way corrupt the morals of such young- 
sters as are not predestined to become 
racetrack touts and faro-dealers. 

If they want filth, they will get it 
anyway. 

We are all of us familiar with the 
Gideon Bibles. The Knights of Gideon, 
with more zeal than discretion, have 
since time immemorial filled all our 
hotel rooms with rather shoddily printed 
copies of the Old and New Testament. 
No doubt their intentions were of the 
best, but the next time my readers leave 
their happy home and spend a night at 
an inn I recommend that they study the 
particular volume of Holy Writ which 
they happen to find in their apartment. 
Not once, but time and again, have I 
discovered that all the dirty passages in 
the Old Testament had been carefully 
underlined by the loving hand of some 
greatly bored drummer who in this way 
had managed to live through another 
terrible Sunday afternoon. 

I do not mention this in order to 
prove that all copies of the Old Testa- 
ment ought to be publicly burned by 
the official hangman. I use this little 
item merely to illustrate my contention 
that nasty minds will find something 
nasty, no matter what sort of literary 
pabulum is placed before them. 

Furthermore, books are expensive. 
They cost two or three or four dollars 
and the average citizen would as soon 
spend four dollars on a book as I would 
spend eight dollars on a bottle of Ersatz- 
Benedictine. 

But it is a very different thing when 
it comes to magazines. Everybody in 
our opulent Republic is possessed of fif- 
teen cents, and fifteen cents or a quarter 
will give him enough smut to keep him 
happy and contented for a whole week. 

In this vein I wrote my article for the 
Commonweal and behold! First of all 
the Literary Digest reprinted my modest 
little remarks. Then Justice Ford, once 
more on the war-path to protect his in- 
nocent daughters against the nefarious 
perils of lewd literature, stole part of 
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my thunder and incorporated my obser- 
vations into the preamble of his new 
Clean Book Bill, right between the 
vaporous hallucinations of Edwin Mark- 
ham and a Y. M. C. A. secretary who 
seems to be some sort of relation of Ochs 
of the Times. 

It cost me a great deal of money in 
night letters to convince divers mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee in Albany 
that I regarded Justice Ford as a med- 
dlesome and entirely misdirected brother 
Cornellian and that he had used my 
name without my permission. And now 
I have been obliged to buy me a special 
paper-basket to contain the letters which 
pour in upon me from divers parts of 
the Union and which commend me in 
most flattering terms for my “brave 
stand on behalf of a better world.” And 
the more I protest that I did nothing of 
the sort, the greater my fame as an 
exemplary young man whose courage is 
only surpassed by his modesty. And as 
is usual in such cases, the real issue has 
been obscured by the smoke screen of 
hallelujahs and hosannas. 

For our newsstands, now as before, 
are cluttered with a most astounding col- 
lection of the most objectionable maga- 
zines and no one so far has pointed to 
the danger that lurks in these lurid pages. 

I have tried to interest some of our 
leading newspapers in a little campaign 
against this filth, and they have fought 
shy. Our leading journals of uplift, 
when asked to fulminate, have remained 
dumb. 

But I have two kids of my own and 
I feel strongly that it would be outra- 
geous to let this matter drop without a 
word of protest. Hence these solemn 
animadversions. 

Of course I am writing upon a sub- 
ject with which every newspaperman 
and magazine writer is thoroughly fa- 
miliar. 

About ten years ago the discovery 
was made that Physical Culture and Sex 
would make a fine selling combination. 
When I was in college the slogan was 
“Get you a pair of mighty biceps and 





you can knock out your neighbor, and 
won't that be fun!” 

But ten years ago the battle-cry was 
slightly modified. ‘Get you a pair of 
fine biceps, and oh, boy! won't the girls 
fall for you!”” And by the same token, 
“Get you a fine pair of shoulders and 
arms, and see how the boys want to 
waltz with you.” 

That was in the happy days when that 
most objectionable of all ads, “The skin 
you love to touch,” was first foisted 
upon our pure-minded public and when 
all physical phenomena, from breath to 
sinew, were at last enrolled under the 
delightful banner of Sales-Promotion. 

Out of those humble beginnings there 
arose a new form of fiction, ostensibly 
devoted to “true facts about life.” If | 
were not too lazy to go to the village, | 
could give you a list of this garbage, for 
every drug store in the land has a choice 
collection all its own. The names in- 
variably imply an element of “truth.” 
“True stories’ and “true confessions” 
and “true dreams,’’—they are all there. 
And I wonder whether the history of 
the last five thousand years has ever wit- 
nessed a more gigantic and brazen lie 
than this one. 

For none of those stories are true. 
They are not even written by the high- 
school girls and the young society ma- 
trons who pretend to be their authors. 
They are the work of temporarily em- 
barrassed hacks and penny-a-letter writ- 
ers who under assumed names pick up 
a lot of easy money, describing certain 
imaginary adventures of their own 
youth, misspent behind the hayloft. 

The curious reader here might ask 
how come that I happen to know all this 
so precisely. Well, it happened this 
way. 

One fine day a barrel of printed mat- 
ter dropped into the basement where I 
was living in the good town of Balti- 
more and a letter came, informing me 
that these were prize essays for one of 
the “confessional” magazines and would 
I please give my opinion upon their rel- 
ative merits. 


A Visit to Belleau Wood 
By Marie Drennan 


OU moonlight patriot in ghoulish hood 
And goblin sheet, I wish you might have seen 


That crescent hilltop, tufted in its green 


sa New 
Crashed down in hatred, 
Among those patterned graves in level, clean 


shrubs, 





I was busy at that time and I asked 
my wife to see what it was all about. 
Right here I wish to pay my respects to 
one Miss M. Carey Thomas. That 
lady may have ruled her college with 
the iron hand of a Tsar, but she cer- 
tainly bestowed upon this world a cul- 
tural product which makes ideal wives 
for literary people. Wherever I have 
met Bryn Mawr graduates (unless they 
have turned missionaries and live in Tim- 
buctoo) I have found them to be women 
possessed of extraordinary horse-sense 
and devoid of all those sentimental frills 
which are the curse of our civilization. 

Within less than fifteen minutes my 
wife reported: “This stuff is so filthy 
that I won’t have it in the house.” 

Then I knew that something extraor- 
dinary must have occurred. A _ very 
perfunctory perusal showed me that she 
was right. All this so-called “truth” 
was mere hog-wash fiction, written by 
dirty-minded people to get dimes and 
nickels out of the unsuspecting pocket- 
books of little boys and girls. 

Of course I do not think it my par- 
ticular business to reform this world. 
But when I come across something so 
unspeakably disgusting that it becomes a 
direct menace to the safety of my own 
boys I feel that I must take certain 
very definite measures. 

And so I have made a simple little 
rule for the benefit of our happy house- 
hold and it runs as follows: “My be- 
loved sons, you can read anything you 
want, and you can go to any play you 
want, and if you will ask your father, 
he will get you any book you may want, 
but if I ever find you with one of those 
vile little confessionals I shall take you 
gently behind the barn and [I shall lick 
Hades out of you.” 

I hereby recommend this humble by- 
law to my neighbors. For in cases like 
this we do not need policemen and 
boards of censorship. Parental watch- 
fulness and a little well-placed disci- 
pline will do the trick with neatness and 
despatch. 

Public school papers please copy. 


set out in love where Belleau Wood 
wish you might have stood 


Young grass, and watched the moving pearl-white sheen 


Of harvest sunshine on the markers,—could 
counted Christian cross and Jewish star 
Lined head by head regardless of their creed, 


Have 


And read the names whose rootage is in far 


Forgotten countries! 
Of white and black and yellow 


Born in their death Americans indeed! 


Rich composite seed 
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| Early S pring 
Stars 


NE solution of the much-discussed play prob- 

lem of this season is: If in doubt, go back to 
‘Candida™’; that is, unless you are so unfortunate 
as not to relish Bernard Shaw. This is true Shaw, 
and if “Joan of Arc’’ weren't so clear in memory, 
we might say best Shaw. And the acting should 
satisfy even the critical dramatist himself. 





© Marcie Studio 
Laurette Taylor, ‘Pierrot’ 





Photo by Florence Vandamm 
Peggy Wood in “Candida” 
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Helen Chandler in “The Wild Duck” 


Just recently Katherine Cornell stopped being Candida in 
order to appear in Michael Arlen’s “‘“Green Hat,’’ and Peggy 
Wood is now filling the réle, interpreting the woman who un 


derstands men’s minds as if they were visible. 


Both Shaw's “‘Candida” and Ibsen's ““Wild Duck"’ are superb 
illustrations of the poiicy of the Actors’ Theatre of reviving 
fine plays. Like the Theatre Guild, the Actors’ Theatre is 


an institution that stands apart from the ordinary commercial 


producer. Its ambition 


is to create a 


theatre akin to the 


subsidized theatres in Europe which put the emphasis on 
quality first. This is its third season, and a season that has 


shown it a power to be reckoned with. 
like “‘Candida,” 
usually directed 
Blanche Yurka plays a 


“The Wild Duck,” 
is a success, in spite of the doubts 
tragic themes. 


fine Gina, and Helen 


Chandler, only a young girl, is most appealing in 


the réle of the young Hedvig. 


“Pierrot the 
Prodigal” and 
“The Servant in 
the House’’—one 
going, one about 
to come—are re- 
vivals for special 
matinee perform- 
ances. Of Pierrot, 
the old _ panto- 
mime, with ex- 
quisite music, the 
critics said that— 
well, after all, 
France is the 
country that un- 
derstands panto- 
mime, but thanks 
for the beauty of 
Laurette Taylor's 
Pierrot neverthe- 
less. “The Servant 
in the House” is 
the Charles Rann 
Kennedy play in 
which Edith 
Wynne Mathison 
played years ago. 





Tra LL. Hill’s Studi 


Violet Kemble Cooper in “The Servant in 
the House” 








HE first woman ever ap- 

ran} pointed as a_ Federal 

Judge has just been re- 

appointed after six years 

of extraordinary service. 

Kathryn Sellers is Judge 

of the Juvenile Court of Washington, 

D. C. Her first appointment came in 

1918, at a time when women 

did not even have the vote. Her 

reappointment is a tribute to the 

work she has done during those 
six years. 

A day in her court is a refresh- 
ing and stimulating experience to 
anyone familiar with the intrica- 
cies, the boredom, and the delays 
of ordinary court procedure. She 
hears most of the cases in a high- 
ceilinged room at one side of the 
_.formal courtroom. Picture a wo- 

man of medium height, well-built, 

with a round face that has the gift 
of absolute stillness. Clad in the 
familiar black of official robes, she 
sits in a big chair at the middle of 
a long table. The children who 
are charged with misbehaving, 
their parents, and anyone else who 
is connected with the case, sit op- 
posite her, and the table is so nar- 
row that “a case” is subtly trans- 
formed into a very personal mat- 
ter. 

There is no more formality in 
the actual conduct of the case than 
there is in the placing of culprit 
and witnesses. In a quiet voice that 
gives absolutely no clue to the “proper” 
answer, the Judge asks question after 
question, consulting the records from 
time to time to check up information or 
get a new clue, delving for the truth, 
‘feeling out” offender and offense. She 
radiates a friendliness that is at the same 
time thoroughly just. And both chil- 
dren and grown-ups seem to feel this. 
Their response is an unusual mingling 
of respect that is free from fear, and 
an honesty that answers her felt kind- 
ness. 

She has made many changes to secure 
greater efficiency in handling cases, and 
finer consideration for the needs of the 
children who come before her. When 
she took charge, it was the rule that 
cases were not heard by the Judge until 
full investigations had been made. 
That, with the amount of work the 
probation officers had to do, meant days 
of detention for children who might 
later be proved guiltless. Judge Sellers’s 
first job was to catch up with her calen- 


Judge Kathryn Sellers. 





By Mildred Adams 


dar, a feat which she performed in two 
months. Then, with only current cases 
before her, she changed the procedure 
so that cases are heard from day to day 
as they are brought in. After the first 
hearing, they are continued two weeks 
for investigation, and during that time 
the children are at home on probation, 





© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
She transforms “a case” 
into a very personal matter 


instead of being confined in the House 
of Detention. As a consequence, as far 
as the Juvenile Court is concerned, 
Washington has the lowest detention 
rate of any city in the country. 

She has been able to achieve this be- 
cause she has paid an unusual amount of 
attention to having cases settled out of 
court. Her Director of Probation de- 
votes his time to minor troubles which 
only need skilled adjusting, and on 
which formal complaints are never en- 
tered. ‘This means that half the cases 
are weeded out before they come to her, 
and thus she can keep up with her calen- 
dar of grave or complicated matters 
which only a Judge could settle. 

The standard of education and train- 
ing of the Juvenile Court Probation 
staff has been raised until all of its 
members have academic or legal degrees, 
and the United States Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board has reclassified them in the 
professional grade. She has a particular 
predilection for choosing as probation 
officers young lawyers with a social bias. 









‘They are better lawyers for having had 
probation experience, and their training 
makes them excellent probation officers,” 
she says. 

With a legal training, a judicial mind, 
and a social vision, Judge Sellers com- 
bines marked executive ability. Her re- 
organization of the probation office in- 
cludes record-keeping and statistics, 
as well as the staff, and forms a 
whole story by itself. 

The clue to her unusual com- 
bination of qualities lies in her 
varied life. Born in Marysville, 
Ohio, her early memories are of 
the country and the small town. 
At the precocious age of fifteen she 
began to teach a country grade 
school, driving ten miles a day to 
and from her home in a dog-cart, 
She chose that vehicle because her 
horse, she said casually, “had a 
habit of backing and _ turning 
which had upset the buggies of two 
former owners and seriously in- 
jured them. But no amount of 
that could upset my dog-cart.” 

She was only eighteen when she 
came to Washington and applied 
for permission to take an examina- 
tion for meteorological clerk in the 
Weather Bureau. Her request was 
unprecedented. No woman ever 
had taken the examination, and as 
usual, there seemed to be no con- 
vincing reason why a woman ever 
should. But on the Civil Service 
Commission was a young man named 
Theodore Roosevelt, swith whom prece- 
dents had little weight. “Do you think 
you can pass it?” he asked. She thought 
she could, seeing it concerned the high 
school subjects she had just been study- 
ing. “Go ahead,” was his amiable per- 
mission. She did, and was appointed 
meteorological clerk at the opulent sal- 
ary of fifty dollars a month. 

She stayed with the Weather Bureau 
nine years, working on important com- 
putations which demanded a painful de- 
gree of accuracy, and later assisting in 
the proving up of theories which re- 
quired extensive research. This brought 
her into intimate contact with the de- 
partment library, and required French 
and German, which she gained by night 
study. 

So attractive was library work that 
she decided to try her luck at an exam- 
ination for a position in the library of 
the State Department. There she found 


that the proof-reading of treaties de- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Few of the Coming Dele- 
gates: Senator Josephine Sze- 
beko, of Poland, and Annie 
Isobel Fraer, New Zealand 


HE Quinquennial Con- 
vention of the Inter- 
national Council of 
Women” — it takes 
rather a large mouth- 
ful to name the meet- 
ing which will be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 4-14. But that is fair 
enough, since no fewer than thirty- 
six millions of the world’s woman popu- 
lation will be represented there. The Na- 
tional Councils of forty-six separate 
countries are entitled to ten delegates 
each—though by no means so many can 
come all the way to this far side of the 
earth. But forty-six, even without mul- 
tiplication by ten, is impressive. 

It was concerning this coming con- 
vention that a telephone voice asked 
us one day, “Are these women safe ?”’— 
and still other voices have asked just 
what all these councils, national and in- 
ternational, mean, so we may assume 
that a bit of history and explanatior 
will not be resented. The International 
Council, then, was formed away back 
in 1888 by a group of far-seeing Ameri- 
can women, including Susan B. An- 
thony and May Wright Sewall. The 
mode of procedure was to develop in 
each country an organization which 
should link together other smaller or- 
ganizations of women into one cooperat- 
ing whole. Membership was not to be 





direct, but in one of the smaller groups, 
which themselves became members of 
the Council. 


Since that time five great 


Avril de Ste. Croix, France 





International 


Friends 


international conventions have been 
held—in Christiania, Rome, London, 
Berlin, Toronto. 

But what is it all about? Cooperat- 
ing for what? United for what? The 
president of our National Council, Mrs. 
Philip North Moore, defines the aims: 
“The International Council of Women, 
with its approximate membership of 
thirty-six million women, has for its 
purpose the promotion of unity and mu- 
tual understanding between all associa- 
tions of women working for the com- 
mon welfare.” Unity and mutual un- 
derstanding are highly generalized aims, 
to be sure, but they are fundamentals 
that need hardest stressing in this our 
present world, still rent with hates and 
suspicions left over from the war, 
heightening the hates and_ suspicions 
that were there before. If women can 
associate themselves to the effect of pro- 
ducing even a little unity and under- 
standing, their association is worth while. 

The power of the Councils varies 
greatly in different countries. Here in 





© Harns & Ewing 
The Washington Auditorium where the 
Council will meet 


Clara d'Arcis, Switzerland 








Countess Margarete Keyser- 
lingk, from Germany 
Pilar Morlonde Menendez, 


of Cuba 


the United States there are no fewer 
than forty organizations that are mem- 
bers of the National Council. We 
are organized to the hilt. And so many 
of the separate groups are so powerful, 
so many working alliances exist among 
them, that the influence of this coordi- 
nating organization is not so strongly 
felt as abroad. In many European 
countries the Council is a powerful in- 
fluence in promoting the interests of 
women. So it may become in the few 
beginnings of Councils in South and 
Central America, where suffrage groups 
are still not cordially cheered. 

Here in the United States, to quote 
Mrs. Moore again, the National Coun- 
cil is working on “cooperation of the 
United States in world affairs; respect 
for and obedience to the law, especially 
the prohibition law; entrance into the 
World Court, and the fostering and in- 
creasing of knowledge and understand- 
ing of other nations among young 
people.” 

Such broad purposes of furthering 
peace and the promotion of international 
friendship are to be served by the May 
meeting: These women from many 
countries of Europe and the Americas 
will share in pageants and special serv- 
ices. They will discuss community 
work and recreation, laws that deal with 
home and family, education, interna- 
tional arbitration and security, and—the 
Golden Rule. And within the range 

(Continued on page 29) 
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4, has herself coined an ex- 
. 





pression which tells the 
story of her work—"the 
j other mother.” It one 


doubted the truth of the 
new psychology which teaches that the 
unmarried woman must find some outlet 
for her mother instinct, the lesson of this 
sturdy veteran, happy atter fifty years 
in the practice of medicine, would teach 
the sceptic to think again. Surely, if 
ever a woman rounded out a successful 
life, it is this pioneer physician of Brook- 
lyn who, at seventy-eight, is still sturdy, 
eager and forward-looking. 

Surely, too, if ever a profession gives 
to the unmarried woman a career that 
satisfies both her intellectual ambition 
and her yearning for human hearts to 
comfort and human ills to heal, it is 
that of the physician. 

They couldn’t get Dr. Mosher to take 
much interest in the preparations for 
her Golden Jubilee—the _ testimonial 
dinner on March 25, given by twenty 
or more medical and social organiza- 
tions. She was too busy with today’s 
job to look back on yesterday; and too 
happy in it to look forward to quitting 
time tomorrow. 

“Oh, I’m going to keep right on. I 
have ten years ahead of me yet, any- 
way,” she said when the pessimists of a 


In 1869, when Dr. Mosher was a 


student in Boston 








Other 
Motherhood 


By Emma Bugbee 











Dr. Eliza M. Mosh- 
ers Golden Jubi- 


lee in medicine 
has just been cele- 
brated 
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new generation suggested that fifty years 
of hard work was enough for one life- 
time. 

She is, indeed, proof of the adage 
that hard work at the kind of work 
one loves is the surest recipe for keep- 
ing young. A large woman with a mop 
of snowy white hair, blue eyes that still 
twinkle behind their glasses, and a voice 
that booms through her tiny office suite 
with the exuberance of physical vitality, 
Dr. Moshen is at seventy-eight a com- 
manding personage. 

One can imagine her at forty one of 
those triumphant feminists whose vic- 
tories are made easy by a dominating 
physical presence. 

Dr. Mosher came from that heroic 
sect which seems to have been the foun- 
tain head of strong-minded men and 
women in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Quakers. So, although her 
mother first shrank reluctantly from the 
thought of her daughter’s adopting the 
medical profession, and, in fact, re- 
sponded, when it was first suggested, 
“I would rather see thee in a lunatic 
asylum,” she had the intellectual ca- 
pacity. to yield to the girl’s enthusiasm 
when it was demonstrated that there 
was where her heart lay. 

This was in 1869, long after the first 
pioneers had blazed the trail, but when 
it was still very rough going for the 
ambitious young woman entering any 
of the higher professions. 

Dr. Mosher chuckled the other day 
as she recalled that lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan were delivered to 
men and women separately with the sin- 
gle exception of Inorganic Chemistry, 
which apparently could be heard by the 
two sexes together without moral in- 
jury. 

“We women gathered in a body and 
filed into the lower lecture room where 
the chairs were placed in front of the 
professor’s platform for us,” she said. 
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“It was an ordeal for even strong 
nerves to listen ta the stamping and 
shouting, the catcalls and general stam- 
pede our entrance elicited from the boys 
who behaved more like a set of lunatics 
than would-be doctors.” 

Dr. Mosher and the whole woman 
movement achieved one spectacular tri- 
umph in her second year when she was 
specializing in anatomy. Professor Pal- 
mer, who was author of the remark, 
“TI can not see how right-minded women 
can wish to study medicine with men,” 
had asked Miss Mosher to demonstrate 
a pathological specimen before the girls’ 
section. She did it with such ability 
that in the next hour the Professor asked 
her to repeat her demonstration before 
the men’s class. When she demurred, 
he begged, “Do it to please me.’’ She 
seized on the opportunity to show him 
what “right-minded women” could do, 
and consented. When she finished, she 
had applause unmixed with jeers, and 
the congratulations of the chastened pro- 
fessor. 

She was graduated in 1875 from the 
University of Michigan, having given 
the third year of her course to study 
at the Women’s College of the New 
York Infirmary, where she had the ad- 
vantage of attending clinics at Bellevue 
Hospital and other city institutions. 

There followed years of private prac- 
tice, alternating with service at the Mas 
sachusetts State Reformatory for Wom- 
en—first as resident physician, then as 
superintendent. In 1883 she was called 
to the post of resident physician at Vas- 
sar College, where she inaugurated the 
system of careful physical examination 
of the Freshman girls—the first time in 
this country that the health of college 
girls had been systematically guarded by 
the authorities. Dr. Mosher also co 
operated with the gymnasium teacher in 
abolishing the cumbersome skirt of the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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An Open Forum for the Frank Expression of Opinion 





Young People and Play 
By Mary E. McDowell 


Commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, 
Chicago. 


UBLIC opinion is greatly 
stirred just now over the 
prevalence of juvenile crime. 
The Juvenile Courts are 
crowded with boys and girls, 
a greater number passing through the 
Chicago court than for several years 
previous. The public look at these 
signs of the times, are shocked, and go 
on their way. We cannot believe that, 
on the whole, children are any worse 
than they used to be, but they are living 
under conditions that generate criminal 
tendencies and develop delinquencies. 

We must begin to recognize that 
cities were not built for the young. 
They were built for adults, for com- 
merce and business. There is no place 
for children in the cities. The instincts 
of young boys and girls are not given 
opportunities for constructive growth. 
Every normal child wants to do things, 
to make something, to create something. 
They want opportunities to use their 
growing powers. Apartments and streets 
are not good schools for the development 
of right tendencies. The right to work 
and to play are inalienable rights of 
children. Play is their natural occu- 
pation. In this day of speed, of ma- 
chine, of overcrowding, of congestion, of 
a free press without standards, and un- 
regulated movies, the juvenile, especially 
the adolescent and the working boy and 
girl, are in a poisonous atmosphere most 
of the time. There is little that is edu- 
cational or uplifting in this city life and 
there is everything to increase their ten- 
sion and give an abnormal attitude to- 
ward life, 

These young people need a variety of 
recreation and occupation. They want 
to be kept busy if we are to have nor- 
mal young people growing in our cities. 

One morning this winter the leading 
papers had a scare-head covering the top 
line of the sheet saying, “Eight Young 
Morons in a Gang.” The Welfare De- 
partment of Chicago ran down this 
scare-head and found that out of the 
tight boys who were sixteen to eighteen 
years of age there seemed to be only one 
moron in the group. The rest were 
active boys having a store for their club- 
house. All of them came from over- 
crowded homes; most of them wanted 
to work and had earned wages but had 
not steady jobs; all of them had been in 


the Juvenile Court for misdemeanors 
common to many boys of activity and 
love of adventure. These boys all said 
that they wanted a club where they 
could meet each other and do as they 
pleased. To be called “morons” by an 

















abnormal press humiliated these boys 
who were victims of city conditions. 


A false economy too often prevents 


the conservation of the potential powers 
of these young folks. If we could put 


more money into playgrounds and com- 
munity centers and consider them as 
much a part of the public education as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and if 
we could appropriate a few more mil- 
lions to looking after the leisure time 
of the adolescents of the community, 
we might even see the time when juve- 
nile delinquency is decreased in our large 
cities. A scientific student of the ques- 
tion states that the cost of disciplining 
a juvenile criminal for one year would 
furnish recreation for 55 children dur- 
ing that period of time. 

If we could recognize in adoles- 
cent youth this wanting of a place to 
meet one another and the desire to do 
as they please, and use them as legiti- 
mate methods for constructive work and 
recreation, and if the public schools 
could open their doors, especially for 
evening clubrooms with trained super- 
visors, I wonder if we could not, even 
in these abnormal cities, do much to 
prevent crime among young, active. 
growing creatures. 


Bad Political Machinery 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


OWEVER much the ham- 
mer-and-tongs method of 
Vice-President Dawes may 
have shocked his auditors 
Inauguration Day, no one 


doubts that in his speech to the Senate 
he was assailing a scandalous custom or 


rule which permits one Senator by fili- 
buster to hold up the business of the na- 
tion when vital matters are at stake. 
Thwarting the public will, under the 
camouflage of democracy, is notorious in 
most so-called democratic nations. It 

















behooves all reformers to probe to the 
bottom the delays and frustrations of 
their hopes and -see that all kinds of 
rusty political machinery are sent to 


the scrap-heap. Some candidates for 
that destination follow: 


The Single Number System 


The Proportional Representation 
League of Philadelphia has just shown 
that, so far from Britain having desired 
a Conservative government in the au- 
tumn of last year, the voters strove to 
keep the Conservatives in a minority. By 
the single-number system, used in this 
country as well, under which all votes 
are lost save those for the successful 
candidates, many anomalies brought 
about the result. It required less than 
20,000 votes to elect a Conservative, 
nearly 40,000 votes to elect a Laborite, 
and over 88,000 votes to elect a Liberal. 
Yet the Conservatives are entrenched in 
power, and the Laborites are supposed 
to have suffered an, overwhelming de- 
feat, though they increased their pre- 
vious total vote by a million. What 
effect this may have on world policies, 
who can foresee? 


“Lame Ducks” 


The wasteful and stupid continuance 
of the provision for a “lame duck” ses- 
sion and the seating of Congressmen 
thirteen months after they are elected 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Next Step 


HE ratification of the Child Labor Amendment has 

been postponed, but not abandoned. Every state leg- 

islature this year which refused to ratify made it harder 
for the next legislature to ratify, and even the New York 
State Legislature, where both political parties were definitely 
pledged to ratification, adjourned without passing either the 
Republican substitute measure admitting the question to a 
referendum next fall, or the Governor’s proposal of an imme- 
diate referendum. The reversal of legislative opinion on the 
question in the short space of a few months shows how easy 
it is with modern publicity methods, backed by liberal funds, 
for propaganda to sway public sentiment. The opposition has 
planted the silliest, most far-fetched belief in people’s minds, 
the most popular being that the Child Labor Amendment 
would prevent all children under eighteen from doing any 
work of -any description. 

During the months ahead until state legislatures meet again 
it should be the business of every one of us to get into the 
minds of the public the truth about the amendment. At 
heart, the majority of the American people do not want chil- 
dren exploited, they wish them protected from dangerous 
occupations, and they want them to have a chance for an 
education and a healthy body. Fortunately, the big women’s 
publications of the country are standing solidly for the meas- 
ure. It is to the great credit of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Pictorial Review, Good Housekeeping, and the Delin- 
eator that they are still fighting courageously against the flood 
of misrepresentation and that their influence persists in favor 
of the amendment. 

Let us give people the facts about conditions and make our 
demand—if not this amendment, what proposals have the 
opponents to put in its place for the protection of children? 


he 
False Alarms 


LETTER containing the following paragraph came re- 

cently to the CiTIZEN office: “When I first made the ac- 

quaintance of the WoMAN CITIZEN I was so favorably 
impressed with it that not only did I advertise it whenever and 
wherever I had opportunity, but I furnished it to the local 
library. I feel now so mortified at the fact that I was too 
stupid to read between the lines what I have now learned is 
there that I wish I could forget my early enthusiasm.” 

To substantiate her viewpoint, the writer mentions only 
two details—that Rose Pastor Stokes was among those whose 
opinion on women’s use of the vote was printed in the CITIZEN, 
which she considers ‘unpardonable,’ and Mrs. Catt’s series 
of articles on the Spider-web Chart and the Red Peril. She 
adds that in these articles Mrs. Catt was “playing into the 
hands of the enemy by criticizing the government.” The de- 
duction is so far fetched that it would not be quoted here, 
except that it is an indication of the effects of the attacks being 
made on the loyalty of woman leaders, in spite of the repeated 
disproof of the stories. 

The substance of the accusations, first published in the Dear- 
born Independent, is that women’s organizations are being 
manipulated and surreptitiously misled by their leaders, so 
that the huge power dormant in the organizations can be used 
to undermine the foundations of American Government and 
further Red revolution. Charges are made that these leaders 
are both pacifists and “Reds,” the words being flung out inter- 








changeably, although their meanings are directly contradic. 
tory. 

As unnecessary as it may seem, the CITIZEN wishes to reit- 
erate that there are no more loyal, patriotic women in the 
United States than the leaders of the women’s organizations, 
and that there is no more effective work being done for pub- 
lic welfare and prosperity than these organizations are doing 
under their leadership. These women officials abhor war and 
in that sense of the word, in common with all women every- 
where, they are pacifists. They regard war as a relic of bar- 
barism, and believe that if civilization is to continue some 
other way of settling international disputes must be found, 
Until there is a substitute for war, however, they believe in 
vational defense and would join whole-heartedly in the de- 
fense of our liberties, as they did during the World War, but 
meantime they are saying “Give us a program for peace,” 

The Conference on the Causes and Cure of War was 
directed solely with that purpose. The majority of women 
agree with Newton Baker, “Peace will not come by merely 
wishing for it. We must work for it.” And as long as “we 
live in a world where anybody can start a war which we may 
have to finish’—to quote Mr. Baker again—they will con- 
tinue to strive for such a program with all their might. Call- 
ing them “Reds” or pacifists may scare some who are cred- 
ulous, but it will not silence these women. 


he 
Child Marriages 


T is a great shock to most women to learn that the legal 
minimum marriage age is twelve years for girls and four- 
teen for boys in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia, Florida, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Colorado, Idaho, Maine and Mississippi, 
and that marriage licenses are still being issued in large num- 
bers to children of twelve, thirteen and fourteen. 

According to a report recently published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, there are 667,000 married persons in the 
country who were married when they were under sixteen years 
of age. In many states a girl can be legally married when she 
is too young to become a wage earner. -Incidents have occa- 
sionally been made public where the truancy law has applied 
to a married child, but it has not been known that the evil 
was of such proportions. 

In most of the ninety cities visited by the representative of 
the Foundation it was found that children under sixteen have 
little difficulty in obtaining marriage licenses. Many places 
require only one of the two applicants for a license to apply 
in person, and in some places neither the bride nor groom has 
to appear. A parent’s affidavit is the only proof of age re- 
quired in most marriage license offices, yet in most states 
minors must present documentary proof of age in order to 
secure working papers, licenses to drive an automobile or per- 
mission to travel abroad. 

The report urges in its program for state legislation that 
the minimum marriageable age for girls should be at least 
sixteen, that five days’ advance notice of intention to marry 
should be given; proof of age of applicants required, either 
birth or baptismal certificates or some other form of docu- 
mentary evidences; that both applicants for marriage licenses 
should appear in person; that the different state laws should 
be made harmonious and that the minimum marriageable 
age should not be lower than the minimum working age 
or the compulsory school attendance age. 























April 4, 1925 


A Birth Control Meeting Minus Police 
Pi etrovers toward rationality in the discussion of any 


controversial subject should be applauded. Certainly 

that has happened with the subject of birth-control (one 
of the most emotionally controversial themes in the world), as 
the International Conference, which is in session as this is writ- 
ten, abundantly testifies. Just a few years ago you could 
hardly hear anything of birth-control in this country without 
hearing of glowering police, arrests, jails, and sensationalism 
and violence generally. Only four years ago there was a 
terrific upheaval over a raided meeting at Town Hall, New 
York. 

Now—an international birth-control conference quietly 
meets in New York, discusses with great candor subjects once 
thought “indecent,” and in the many columns of publicity in 
the papers no police are featured. On the program and the 
list of delegates appear the names of distinguished scientists 
and social workers—and the discussion was held on a high 
plane of scientific dignity. Opponents of the birth-control 
theories were present, and spoke. The same attitude should 
be taken by individual women. Advocates of substituting ra- 
tional for instinctive parenthood stress the right of the child 
to be well born, the terrific social waste in the care of de- 
fectives and delinquents, the pressure of populations as a cause 
of war, the right of a woman to decide when she will have 
children. These are matters that concern women everywhere. 
It is their business to consider and carefully weigh the pros 
and cons of a remedy proposed by people of standing and 


authority. 


Who Can Testify? 


HROUGH all the discussion of the Child Labor 
"T Aroendnnent the one thing to cling to is that child labor 

must stop. If opponents—aside from coldly mercenary 
interests—could realize the human meaning of little children’s 
labor, could they oppose? Could even devoted believers in 
states’ rights bear the delay in state action, knowing how long 
backward states will hold out? Would not friends of the 
amendment work still harder if they had a vivid sense of the 
evil in the persons of individual children? 

Thinking of all this, we are asking any of our readers who 
are in a position to know to tell us true stories of child labor- 
ers of today. They must be well authenticated to us, 
and the records must remain in our office, but the stories can, 
it necessary, be published without names, except those of the 
state. Tell us very simply and briefly about any children 
you personally know who are children of the mills—home 
workers—canners: their working conditions, their age, the 
hours they work—the whole story. 


Me 


Concerning Count Karolyi 
Wise can be the mysterious menace that lies in a pos- 


sible political speech by the former president of the 

Hungarian Republic, Count Karolyi? Former Sec- 
retary Hughes said there was one, Secretary Kellogg, whose 
action was awaited with interest, implies the same, and neither 
one says what the danger is. 

Count Karolyi came here to visit his sick wife, after first 
pledging himself to engage in no political activities. He rep- 
resents the Republican idea of Hungary, while the present 
government—Horthy’s—is the essence of monarchistic reac- 
tion, and hates Karolyi most cordially. Attacked in the for- 
eign press here, Count Karolyi has not been at liberty to de- 
tend himself. Just a little while ago the Grand Duke Boris 
and the Grand Duchess Cyril, representing the Russian mon- 
archistic faction, came here, and talked without let or hin- 
drance on political subjects. A Croatian editor, Ljuevit 
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Kezman, has been allowed by the Department of Labor to 
remain here three years, and has been permitted to spread 
political information among his countrymen. He is frankly 
opposed to the Serbian monarchy. It is true that the Jugo- 
slavian legation at Washington has entered no protest con- 
cerning Kezman, and it is suspected that the Horthy repre 
sentative has, concerning Karolyi. 

The tradition of free speech and the tradition of hospitality 
to political refugees (an Anglo-Saxon tradition which, by the 
way, has been respected by England in Karolyi’s case for two 
years) are of the very essence of real Americanism. Maybe 
the State Department has a good reason for imposing the gag, 
but Americans are too little used to suppressions to be content 
with a mere fiat that negatives a right they hold dear. 


Me 


Newsstand Garbage 


R. VAN LOON is very much in 
M earnest about “the garbage on 

our newsstands,” to which he re- 
fers in his article on page 9, though he 
seems to be surprised at finding himself in 
the role of crusader. The CITIZEN is in 
earnest too. No one need take his word, or ours, about the 
quality of these magazines that shoulder the standard and 
respectable ones on the newsstands. Buy a few and sample 
them. In the course of arranging to publish the article by 
Mr. Van Loon we bought an armful—(and for the life of 
us we couldn’t help explaining to the newsdealer)—and 
waded through a story or two in each. It seemed to us one 
of the worst things about the stuff was the hypocritical mor- 
ality of the endings! Girl after girl is hauled back from the 
very brink of ruin, or reclaimed after she has toppled over, 
but meantime she and you have been dragged -through nau- 
seating detail—bound to make a deeper impression than the 
moral endings. It is safe to say that it is not the moral end- 
ings that sell the magazines. 

This stuff is a menace to the community. What are women 
going to do about it? If you are awake to the danger, what 
rule have you adopted for your household, or your neighbor- 
hood? Not all of you, perhaps, will approve of Mr. Van 
I.oon’s personal solution. What is yours? 


Me 


A Gracious Gift 
Tea John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 





Fellowships, recently established by former United 
States Senator Guggenheim and his wife, call for special 
appreciation. First of all, these fellowships for advanced 
study abroad have the very minimum of restrictions. They 
are open both to men and to women, to every race, creed, 
and color; no age limits are prescribed; no geographical 
limitations as to where the research shall be carried on. The 
chief requirement is that each foreign student shall bring 
back something that may be made public. 
The manner of offering this gift to scholarship adds to 
the generosity of the gift. 


Me 


HAT with one convention and another, there will 
W\ be many distinguished women from other countries 

here this spring. Among them is Bertha Lutz, of 
Brazil, who made so pleasant an impression three years ago. 
She is coming to the All America Conference and the League 
of Women Voters Convention. Mrs. Corbett Ashby (see 
page 4+) is here from England for three conventions. Either 
of these will lecture if lectures are desired, and so will a 
Chilean delegate to the All America Conference—Sejfiora 
Amanda LaBarca. Each of them is admirably prepared to 
discuss conditions of women in her own country. 
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The Need for More Facts 


RE the problems of working women the same as those 

of working men? Can we take the discussions of diffi- 
culties arising out of the job, change the masculine to femi- 
nine gender and have a true picture of facts? Are there 
special ways in which working women need the understanding 
and support of the rest of us? Do we as intelligent voters 
know the questions arising in connection with the employment 
of women in our own states? Are we shaping our programs 
for social legislation piecemeal or from a broadly statesman- 
like understanding of the relative importance of various meas- 
ures, of their priority and logical progression and yet withal 
of wise opportunism ? 

The Women in Industry Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters is stressing, at the forthcoming 
Richmond Convention, the need of facts as the basis for 
wise legislation. Its program is shaped out of the needs of 
the states that have tried to secure enactment of laws per- 
taining to working women. This program emphasizes the 
development of study groups scattered over a state, informing 
themselves of general problems met by working women 
and of specific ones of their own communities. It stresses 
the essential relationship of facts to social progress. .It shows 
that many facts can be gathered by intelligent people even 
though they are untrained in methods of social research. 

The program for study looms large in the recommendations 
of the Committee on Women in Industry for next year. The 
states want to know how much it costs a working girl to 
live decently if she has only herself to consider; how much 
it takes a working woman who is supporting others besides 
herself, children, parents, or other relatives; and how much 
it costs, not in the United States or in the whole state on 
the average, but in a particular community with its particular 
stores and its high or low prices. They want to know how 
many women have others to support. They ask whether 
working women with various budgetary needs are receiving 
wages adequate to care for their minimum demands. They 
press back further to see whether the industries employing 
women can afford to pay them decent wages, or if not, why 
not. 

Women in many states are asking whether unemployment, 
industrial accident and disease affect women in industry as 
deeply and in the same way as they touch working men. 


They want to know what special attention the state should 
give to working mothers. 

We are seeking thus to understand fundamental issues be- 
cause we believe that industrial development and _ national 
wealth in the long run are indissolubly bound up with the 
highest welfare of these employed throughout the land and 
that knowledge of problems in a democracy leads to their 
solution. 

Out of the efforts of many states to secure measures in 
conformity with standards already accepted will come, at 
the Richmond Convention, discussion of ways and means, of 
success and failure, of mistakes and of larger vision gained. 
Out of the meetings we shall hope to attain fuller under- 
standing by the states of each other’s problems and closer 


knitting of us all together—M. R. C 


Portland’s Study Classes 


F one had been in Portland, Oregon, within the last few 

months and inquired what the League of Women Voters 
was “majoring” in, it could easily be answered in three words, 
“Know Your Town.” Efforts of the Portland League have 
been concentrated on the organization of classes for the study 
of local government, as outlined in the pamphlet, “Know 
Your Town,” published by the National League. When it 
is realized that the classes grew and grew until more than 
four hundred copies of the pamphlet were used, one has some 
idea of the earnestness with which women took up the study. 
The classes were not limited to League members. 

Interesting reports of the popularity of the classes have 
reached National League headquarters from various sources. 
None could be more entertaining and more instructive than 
the one by Mrs. Charles Carver, Jr., first vice-president of the 
Oregon League. In her own delightful, informal way Mrs. 
Carver tells this story: 

“In organizing the classes we took a map of Portland and 
outlined the various districts, then found out who was the 
most representative woman in that district, called her on the 
telephone and asked her to come to an organization meeting. 
At this meeting we gave each one a pamphlet, explained the 
plan, asked for suggestions, and ran over the questions in an 
interesting and informal way. Later in the month we had a 
luncheon, when twenty-five class leaders met. 

“Some of the classes were groups already formed, as read- 
ing clubs, study groups or social groups of one kind or another, 
but in the main the class was a neighborhood affair. Most 
of the classes met once a week for ten weeks or once a week 
for five weeks, taking two lessons in one meeting. Each mem- 
ber had a questionnaire and was given one to three ques- 
tions, depending on the size of the class. In many instances 
fines were extracted for tardiness, and for not submitting 
answers to questions in writing. 

“The classes had from six to twenty-five members, and we 
grew and grew! The publications secretary in Washington 
would keep getting frantic telegrams for more copies and now 
we are using our fourth hundred order! Girl Scouts and 
one of the large girls’ schools are using the pamphlet, too. 
We gave each leader a directory stating where all informa- 
tion sought for in the questionnaire could be found. The 
City Hall, the Court House, the Americanization Committee, 
the Historical Society, the Visiting Nurse Society and others 
must have wondered what had happened as hordes of women 
descended upon them demanding information! 
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“As the classes progressed we thought it would be interest- 


ing to have a big luncheon to present one of the ten subjects 
considered, so we selected Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee 


of the Juvenile Court in Los Angeles, for the March lunch- 
con. 

‘Women want a definite program from which they may 
see the fruits of their study. In one class we found that a 
certain county has only one visiting nurse, who had unearthed 
deplorable conditions. In one case the people were too poor 
to buy clothes for their two little daughters to go to school. 
Within twenty-four hours the visiting nurse headquarters 
looked like a visit from Santa Claus. Not only were there 
enough clothes to trousseau the small children, but two homes 
had been found where they could be cared for adequately dur- 
ing the school term.” 


The Women’s Activities Exhibit 


ELIEVING that the time has now come “‘for giving less 

attention to the opening of new opportunities for women 
and more to the securing of better training for those already 
open,” the Massachusetts League has held in Boston, March 
20-21, an exhibit of women’s activities and the opportunities 
provided through the schools, business, art, trade—technical 
and professional, to prepare women for the vocational side of 
life. Forty-two exhibitors exhibited forty-two different fields 
of successful work for which women alone had been respon- 
sible. Twenty-one schools, each representing training for a 
different vocation, demonstrated their equipment for educa- 
tion in twenty-one different fields. 

Graphic representation of the development of women’s 
work from Colonial days taught the lesson of the need of a 
considered and wise use of the leisure hours that labor-saving 
devices have brought to the modern home-maker. The woman 
in industry was shown by means of motion pictures provided 
by the Women’s Bureau. 

Literally, for two days the modern world of women in all 
its energy, distinction, beauty and accomplishment was vis- 
ualized for the great throng which poured through the open 
spaces of Horticultural Hall. Schoolgirls were given special 
privileges to consult vocational experts, to learn what places 
in the public service are open to them, and of women who 
are now filling satisfactorily places of distinction in Govern- 
ment positions. 

A group of “League Shops,” the restaurant run by the Bos- 
ton League and a minimum admission charge of twenty-five 
cents, which admitted to everything, enabled the League to 
cover its expenses and make a profit, as yet undetermined. 

The primary object the League had in undertaking an en- 
terprise of this character was fully realized; that object was 
to show that ‘‘if women are to do well the share of the world’s 
work they are now undertaking, it is essential that they be 
adequately trained, and ready for the heavy responsibilities 
involved.” —MartHa E. D. Wuire. 


A Guide to Political Education 


66 NITIZENSHIP Schools and Institutes of Government 

\ and Politics of the National League of Women Vot- 
ers’ is the title of a recent (September, 1924) six-page folder 
published by the Department of Efficiency in Government. 
There are at least two excellent reasons why this pamphlet is 
of Unusual interest to League members—first, because it is 
Miss Sherwin’s own work, and. secondly, because it is 
crammed with suggestions for the state or local League plan- 
ning to hold a citizenship school. This folder, which is de- 
signed with care and arranged in orderly and therefore use- 
ful fashion, embodies the sum total of wisdom gained through 
five vears of the League’s experience in conducting schools and 
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institutes; it contains the essence of what has been learned 
through the trial and error method from the varying fortunes 
of the hundreds of national, state and local schools which 
have been held since the League was born. 

Every conceivable guide to the conduct of a successful 
school is offered, as the following headings suggest: Char- 
acteristics, Purpose, Conditions of Success, Suggestions for 
Subjects to Be Taught, Suggestions for Teaching, Who Is to 
Teach and How, Suggestions for Securing Registration and 
Attendance, Suggestions for Financing, Suggestions for Com- 
mittees on Arrangements. 

The outstanding characteristic of the pamphlet is the em- 
phasis placed on the importance of careful planning—of ‘the 
relation of a school to a League’s whole year of work, of the 
program of the school and its personnel, of the methods of 
securing attendance and publicity, and of the means of financ- 
ing the undertaking. It suggests the value of ‘concentrating 
on a few subjects” and of “a graded series of schools, one each 
year.” It leaves no question of the necessity of that ground 
work which will produce a sturdy foundation through ‘“‘a com- 
mittee of wide representation and carefully defined responsi- 
bilities” ; it indicates the wisdom of “preparation of a budget 
of estimated income and expenditures’’; and it tells what have 
been “‘the most successful ways of securing record attendance.” 

But these are only a few of the outstanding guide-posts in 
this folder. The League, which looks forward to conducting 
a citizenship school, will do well to make its first step in the 
plan a letter to national headquarters, asking for the citizen- 


ship schools leaflet-—H. M. R. 


Minneapolis in Annual Meeting 


LANS for a campaign to secure a new city charter for 
Minneapolis were elaborately outlined at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Minneapolis (Minnesota) League. The 
program calls for two distinct lines of work, first the forma- 
tion of a research body to study exclusively the form of the 
charter, and, second, the establishment of a speakers’ bureau 
to train and assign speakers to carry the League’s appeal for 
a new charter. 

“The new charter will be a long step toward that eff- 
ciency in government, which has ever been the keynote of our 
work,” said Mrs. H. W. Rubins, chairman of the Efficiency 
in Government Department of the League. 

The average voter is too tired, too bored and too busy to 
understand the technicalities of government, Professor John 
M. Gaus of the political science department of the University 
of Minnesota, told League members in his address on “The 
Business of Running a City.” Professor Gaus will be one of 
the speakers at the National League convention in Richmond. 
Resolutions were adopted reaffirming the League’s belief iri 
the principle of home rule for Minneapolis and opposing any 
legislative action constituting an infringement of that prin- 
ciple, and also asking President Coolidge to send a special 
message to the United States Senate urging favorable action 
on the pending World Court proposal. 

Minneapolis League members and members throughout the 
country are delighted with the reélection of Mrs. Sumner T. 
McKnight as president. Much pleasure was derived from 
the sprightly presentation of a playlet, “Five Women in 
Search of a Solution,” which was a satire on city government 
inefficiency, and pictured the mayor and all the aldermen out 
of the city when they were needed, one in Texas buying oil 
for Minneapolis streets, one in Florida buying sprinklers, and 
one in St. Louis investigating an incinerator. 


BELIEVE that women can make a great contribution to 

our body politic, because they are constructive and prac- 
tical; constructive by nature and practical by experience.— 
Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, president of the Minneapolis 
League. 
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The Convention Awaits You 


NLY ten days more until delegates from Leagues in 
scores of Congressional districts all over the country 
will be deep in the sessions of our Sixth Annual Convention! 
The thought of it inspires a joyous sense of coming reunion 
and a grave sense of responsibility to make the most of it. 
The past year has been like a new term in the course the 
League has chosen for its own, leading us each in her own 
place into hitherto undiscovered country. Like explorers re- 
turning home we shall meet to share our adventures and to 
chart new paths for further journeying. Each of us eagerly 
awaits the coming of the other delegates, conscious that the 
harvest of the year will be complete only as it includes the 
fruits of the experience of all. 
Just as every vote counts, so every delegate representing 
vital activity at home, is needed in convention; so every friend 
of the League will be welcome there.—B. S. 


Convention Day by Day 


ln incomplete program outline without announcement of speakers 


April 13, 14 and 15 


Meeting of the National Board of Directors 


Thursday, April 16 
MorNING: Meeting of the General Council 
Staff Conference, Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse presiding ' 
Open only to salaried workers of national, state and local 
Leagues 
AFTERNOON: 
Conferences 
Efficiency in Government 
Why Voters did not vote—registration laws—direct pri- 
mary—county government — problem of constitutional 
amendment—District of Columbia Suffrage—citizenship 
schools 
International Co-operation to Prevent War 
Child Welfare 
Children in need of special care—state programs for mater- 
nity and infancy—Maternity and Infancy Act—State child 
labor laws—Child Labor Amendment—Children’s Bureau 
Legal Status of Women 
Economic Status of the Wife in the Home—Joint Family 
Property—Marriage Laws 
Living Costs 
Packer Control 
Social Hygiene 
Discrimination Against Women in Criminal Law 
Women in Industry 
Restrictions of State Constitutions on Labor Legislation— 
Different Remedies Applicable to Different Occupations or 
Groups—Launching the Committee Programs 
EvENING: Dinners 
State League Presidents 
Local League Presidents 
Staff and Press 
Reception at the Executive Mansion 
Governor and Mrs. E. Lee Trinkle will receive the mem- 
bers of the convention 


Friday, April 17 
Morninc: Business session, with greetings, administrative 
reports, president’s address, presentation of program of work 


Open and Closed Department and Committee 








Congress and Muscle Shoals 





AFTERNOON: Organization and Finance Session 
The functioning State Board—Minimum Essentials for a 
New State Board—Making the Organization Carry the 
Program—Making the Program Promote Organization— 
Essentials of a State Convention, a City League, a Town 
League—Minimum Essentials for Local Organization— 
Co-operation 

EveninG: ‘The Background of the Program”’ 
Addresses on the general field of the departments of Effic- 
iency in Government—Public Welfare in Government— 
International Co-operation to Prevent War 


Saturday, April 18 

Morninc: “The Three R’s of Efficiency in Government” 
Improved Election Laws—Amending the Constitution— 
County Government—A ction on the Program of the Effi- 
ciency in Government Department 

“The Removal of Legal Discrimination Against Women” 
Discriminations in Law—In Law Enforcement—Action on 
Programs of the Committees on Legal Status of Women 
and on Social Hygiene 

AFTERNOON: Regional Luncheons and delegation conferences 

Conference of the New Voters Section 
Open only to members of this special section 

EVENING: “New Voters” 
Award of the silver loving-cup to winning State in Get- 
Out-the-V ote Contest—Short talks from representatives of 
colleges and normal schools, Girl Scouts, Junior Leagues 
and of young professional, business and farm groups—Aa- 
dress, “A Charge to New Voters” 


Sunday, April 19 


Mass meeting on International Relations 


Monday, April 20 


Morninc: Public Welfare in Government 
General Discussion, “Why Is the Public Welfare a Con- 
cern of Government?”—Action on programs of the Com- 
mittees on Child Welfare, Education, Women in Industry, 
Living Costs 

AFTERNOON: Gala Finance Luncheon 
Special entertainment, concluding with very special balloon 
ascension 


AFTERNOON: 





EveninG: Mass meeting, Public Questions of the Day 
Tuesday, April 21 
MornincG: Business Session 
Disarmament and Security—National Defense Act— 


League of Nations—A ction on Program of the Department 
of International Co-operation to Prevent War 
AFTERNOON: Women in Public Office in the United States 
Speakers will be women now occupying official positions, 
legislative, administrative or judicial, in municipal, state or 
Federal Government 
EvENING: Banquet, “Women in Public Affairs in Other 
Countries” 


Wednesday, April 22 


All-day pilgrimage to Jamestown, Yorktown and Williams- 
burg 

Meeting of the General Council in the morning. Arrange- 
ments have been made for members of the Council to join 
the pilgrimage at Williamsburg 
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Notes of Interest 


HE thought of having Mrs. Corbett Ashby, president 

of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, a 
speaker on the night of April 21, adds much to the interest 
in convention. She has been conversant with the world of 
politics from her earliest years, and is a fluent public speaker in 
English, French and German. We hear from her intimate 
friends in England that her recreations are gardening, walk- 
ing and embroidery. After attending the Conference of Uni- 
versity Women in Christiania last year, Mrs. Ashby and her 
husband took a “walking holiday” and in twenty-eight days 
walked 150 miles and also climbed 30,000 feet. 


s«6¥ IKE cooking for 781,000 taxpayers” is Mrs. Mabel G. 

Reinecke’s conception of her job as internal revenue 
collector of the first Illinois district at Chicago, the largest 
revenue district, from the point of area, in the United States. 
Mrs. Reinecke is one of the several distinguished women in 
public office who will participate in the Tuesday afternoon 
convention program. Mrs. Reinecke believes that the funda- 
mentals of good housekeeping apply to the task of collecting 
nearly $200,000,000 each year. She was assistant revenue 
collector before her appointment by President Harding in 
1923. 


ELEGATES who have never heard Glenn Frank, editor 

in chief of The Century Magazine, are facing a charm- 
ing and inspiring experience. He is accepted the country 
over as a most brilliant orator, and when he addresses the 
convention on International Co-operation to Prevent War, he 
will speak with authority. 


AYETY, usually somewhat taboo at League conventions, 

has been offered a hand by the finance department. A 
gala finance luncheon on Monday afternoon is crammed full 
of special attractions—a brilliant speaker, honor guests from 
various sections of the country, a scenario, a half hour of 
spirited pledging, and celebration features! Miss Ludington 
and Miss Louise Griffith, her assistant, are leaving no stones 
unturned to make this afternoon a memorable event. 


O one needs better assurance of a more profitable dinner 

hour than the word that Mrs. James W. Morrisson, 
president of the Illinois League, and Mrs. F. W. Alstaetter, 
of Savannah, Georgia, will have charge of the state and local 
presidents’ dinners on April 16. Another dinner on the same 
evening, which has been arranged as a press and staff dinner 
(and open to a limited number of League members), will be 
devoted to “An Evening With Editors and Writers”. 


PRIL 22, although the last, will be an important day on 

the convention calendar. League conventions are serious 
minded and are not much given to sight-seeing excursions, 
but there is a singular appropriateness in a pilgrimage of wo- 
men voters to scenes intimately associated with the beginnings 
of the institutions of representative government in this coun- 
try. Arrangements have been made by a special committee of 
the hostess League for the delegates to journey to Jamestown, 
scene of the first English settlement on American shores, and 
scene also of the first legislative assembly in this country; 
to historic Williamsburg, and to Yorktown where General 
Cornwallis surrendered his sword to the great Virginian, 
George Washington. All the details of the one-day trip have 





been carefully worked out and luncheon is to be served at 
venerable William and Mary College. State presidents and 
National Board members who will attend the General Coun- 
cil meeting in the morning will join the pilgrimage at Wil- 
liamsburg. 


O some League members Professor James H. Shotwell 

seems like an old friend, having addressed several 
League audiences in the East. As a speaker for the Sunday 
afternoon international relations meeting, Professor Shotwell 
is prepared to give his public and League audience real things 
to think about. Few know the international situation as he 
does. 


N automobile caravan from Ohio to Richmond is one of 
A the treats in store for some of the convention delegates. 
t is proposed that the caravan will leave Monday, April 13, 
passing the first night at Washington, Pennsylvania, the night 
of April 14 at Frederick, Maryland, and then in Richmond 
tor the night of April 15. 


RS. Florence Smith Knapp, New York’s Secretary of 

State, who will be a convention speaker, has an ambi- 
tion to ‘‘make a record of what a woman may bring” to state 
official service. “Every woman who makes such a record is 
helping te bring larger possibilities to the woman’s sphere,” 
Mrs. Knapp says. Her great-great-grandfather was Ebenezer 
Hancock, librarian of Harvard, and brother of John Hancock, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


TRIO of women high in official life of Washington! 

Yes—they are to be convention speakers, and one’s imag- 
ination does not have to stray far to sense what may be ex- 
pected from Miss Grace Abbott, head of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, Miss Mary Anderson, head of the United 
States Women’s Bureau, and Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
bureau of home economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


oo makers have reason to be very proud of the 
Tuesday afternoon program with “Women in Public 
Affairs in the United States” as the honor guests. Just im- 
agine, there will be a mayor, a member of a State House and 
a State Senate, commissioner of public welfare in a city, 
secretary of public welfare in a state, judge of a children’s 
court, member of a state department of education, a collector 
of internal revenue, a secretary of state, and three chiefs of 
Federal bureaus—and all women, at that! 


ISS MORGAN’S Sunday afternoon mass meeting on 

international relations bids fair to become a fixture 
in national conventions. ‘Two speakers of national impor- 
tance will consider various phases of the international situa- 
tion, and, in addition, delegates who will come early will 
have the opportunity of listening to delightful Negro spirit- 
uals. 


HAT an opportunity it will be on the afternoon of 
April 16 to attend two Department or Committee 
conferences. By an alternating system of open and closed 
conferences, every delegate and alternate will have the priv- 
ilege of attending two conferences in the three and one-half 
hours devoted to very serious consideration of the program. 








Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 
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A Suffrage Victory 


Another big spot on the map has been 
converted to suffrage. Fannie McNeil, 
Secretary of the Newfoundland Wom- 
en’s Franchise League, reports that both 
Houses of the Newfoundland Parlia- 
ment have just unanimously passed a 
bill granting women the franchise at the 
age of twenty-five, with representation 
—meaning that they are entitled to hold 
office. This decision calls for much re- 
joicing, for it leaves but one place on 
the continent of North America _be- 
tween the northern border of Mexico 
and the North Pole where women do 
not vote on fairly equal terms with men. 
This one blot is the province of Quebec, 
where women have the Federal, but not 
the municipal suffrage. We say conti- 
nent advisedly, because the one English 
colony—the Bermuda _ Islands—where 
women still are voteless, is above the 
level of that Mexican line. But accord- 
ing to a recent note, the Bermuda Wom- 
an Suffrage Society, by the way, has 
applied for affiliation in the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, and 
is drafting a suffrage bill for speedy pres- 
entation to the legislature. 

From the northern line of Mexico to 
the South Pole there is still much work 
to be done. In four states of Mexico— 
Tabasco, Yucatan, Guanajuato and Vera 
Cruz—women have the municipal vote; 
but with these exceptions in all the 
southern countries the franchise is still 
withheld. 

Mrs. Armine N. Gosling, President 
of the Newfoundland Women’s Fran- 
chise League, wrote us three months ago 
the status of suffrage in Newfoundland. 
She said: “The municipal vote was 
granted some four years ago, to women 
in St. John’s who could pass the neces- 
sary property qualification, and was in- 
tended to carry with it the right to hold 
office. For this we have to thank the 
then mayor of St. John’s, Mr. W. G. 
Gosling, a keen sympathizer with the 
woman suffrage movement. It was not 
his fault that the Government in deal- 
ing with his Civic Charter, omitted the 
section giving women the right to hold 
office, and thus rendered the vote of no 
great value save as a stepping stone to 
the Parliamentary franchise. 

“The outlook at present is more prom- 
ising than it has ever been. The Premier 
of Newfoundland, Hon. W. S. Monroe, 
is a most progressive man, and he has 
put himself on record as being favorable 
to our cause.” 

We have yet to learn the final details 
of the victory. 


CALENDAR 


Annual Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—April 8-11. 

Sixth Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—April 16-22. 

Annual Conference of Camp Fire Girls, 
Chicago, Illinois—April 18-23. 

Woman’s World’s Fair, Chicago, Illinois— 
April 18-25. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Austin, Texas—April 27-May 2. 

Annual Meeting, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Chicago— 
April 28-May 1. 

All America Women’s Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—April 29, 30 and May 1, 2. 

National Baby Congress and Health Ex- 
position, Chicago, Illinois—May 2-9. 

Sixth Quinquennial Convention of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, Washington, 
D. C.—May 4-14. 

Better Homes Week, under the auspices of 
the Better Homes of America Movement— 
May 10-17. 

Council Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, West Baden, Indi- 
ana—June 1-6. 

Fifty-second annual meeting of the Na: 
tional Conference of Social Work, Denver, 
Colorado—June 10-17. 

Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July\ 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New 
York—July 14, announced by Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennypacker. 








For Citizenship 


A bequest of $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the promotion of 
good citizenship was left by the recent 
will of Helen F. Kimball of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. The sum is to be paid 
within a year to a board of three trus- 
tees, one to be a descendant of her 
father, one to be nominated by the 
president of Harvard, and the other to 
be chosen by the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Trade Unions Women 


The International Federation of 
Working Women, founded at Geneva 
in 1921, has been absorbed by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
and a new committee formed. It is 
known as the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions; its purpose is to en- 
courage trade-union organization among 
women, arouse their interest, and ascer- 
tain the best means of getting them to 
join the Federation. The new com- 
mittee will also assist the International 
Federation by making suggestions and 
giving advice on questions of social leg- 
islation for women, and in the collec- 
tion of statistical and other informa- 


tion concerning women 

The committee consists of five women 
representatives from different countries: 
Miss M. Quaile representing Grea 
Britain; Mlle. Hélene Burniaux, Bel. 
gium; Mme. Jeanne Chevenard, France: 
Fraulein Gertrud Hanna, Germany: 
Fraulein Henriette Crone, Denmark: 
The headquarters are at Amsterdam, 
where the International Federation has 
its secretariat. 


workers, 


Reunion, Not Dissolution 

In the last CiTizEN we said that on 
April 23 the National American Suf- 
frage Association will close its suffrage 
history. Since then it has been discoy- 
ered that this is impossible, because of 
two bequests which can not be assigned, 
So the meeting will be held just the 
same, but as a gala occasion and re. 
union day, rather than for the purpose 
of dissolution. 


W. C. T. U. in the Philippines 

As a result of Miss Consuela Val- 
dez’s intensive work for temperance in 
the Philippines during the past year, an 
Insular Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was recently organized, 
Some ninety provincial delegates at- 
tended the first meeting. The new 
branch will be completely staffed by na- 
tive workers. 


Misplaced Leniency 

A few issues back we made editorial 
comment on crimes against young girls 
and women, which show particularly the 
need of women in jury service. The 
Woman Leader for February has a very 
good example. In Horsham (England) a 
young man of twenty was recently 
charged with assaulting a girl aged ten. 
In the process of proving the case it was 
found that the bench had granted him 
a twelve months’ probation last June 
for two similar offenses. Nevertheless, 
the court gave him another chance, and 
another twelve months’ probation. It 
seems to us like misplaced leniency. 


A Hall of Fame Ruling 


According to a ruling passed by the 
Senate of New York University, no 
name may be considered for the Hall of 
Fame of New York University until the 
person has been dead twenty-five years. 
So time has decreed that Susan B. An- 
thony, who died in 1906, shall not come 
into her own quite yet, and our plea to 
send her name in for nomination to the 
Hall of Fame—which appeared in the 
March 7 Cit1zEN—was premature. 
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General Federation Notes 


By LessiE STRINGFELLOW ReaD 


PES RANSFER of the medical care of 

the Indians trom the United 
States Indian Bureau, reorganization ot 
which has been asked by the General 
;ederation ot Women's Clubs, to the 
charge ot the Public Health Service, is 
asked by the American Indian Detense 
Association. It urges co-operation of 
the Indian Welfare Department of the 
General I'ederation of Women’s Clubs, 
and clubwomen generally, in making 
this demand effective. 


HILE many universities and col- 

leges have practice homes, it re- 

mained for the Iowa State Federation 

of Women’s Clubs to lead American 

clubwomen in the matter of erecting a 

practice home of their own on a college 
campus. 

The proposed club-owned home will 
be unique. It will be built for perma- 
nency as a gift to the lowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, with short courses of- 
fered by the college to adult women 
home-makers. It will be of English 
type, with seven rooms, bath and base- 
ment. 


ARTOONS of the day that tend 

to condone law violation or the 

use of intoxicating liquors in any form 

contrary to either,the spirit or the letter 

of the law, as set forth in the Eight- 

eenth Amendment, have been con- 

demned in a resolution adopted by the 

Woman’s History Club of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


AYTON, OHIO, has made the 

most valuable contribution to the 
American home of any city in the na- 
tion, according to Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, chairman of the Department of 
the American Home. This is the propa- 
gation of the budget system which has 
been adopted by the women’s clubs of 
America. Ninety-four per cent of all 
customers have annual incomes of less 
than $2,000—the General Federation 
budget specialist, Edith McClure-Pat- 
terson, of Dayton, has pointed out; and 
the average budget must be based on 
this sum. Mrs. Patterson recently ap- 
peared before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, speaking on “Better 
Buying” and pointed out to retail mer- 
chants much of interest gleaned from 
her experience in “keeping a hand on 
the buying temper of 3,000,000 
women. 


HE American Woman’s Club of 
Vienna, Austria, which last Octo- 
ber had fifteen members, in January re- 
ported nearly one hundred. According 


to Mrs. Robert 7. Burdette, correspond- 
ent in the General Federation for for- 
eign, insular and territorial clubs. it is 


composed of American and _ British 
women, many of them wives of Ameri- 
can or British doctors, journalists and 
musicians. The president was at one 
time an executive of the Washington 
State Music Teachers’ Association, and 
chairman of the music department in 
the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


An Early Campaign 


Maryland has an eye to the future. 
Even as early as this a movement has 
started to nominate Mrs. Virginia 
Peters-Parkhurst for United States Sen- 
ator in the campaign of 1926. Mrs. 
Parkhurst is a staunch Democrat; she 
was the only woman member of the sub- 
committee—appointed by the Citizens’ 
Joint Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia -—— which drew up the petition 
presented to the presidential conventions 
of 1924. Besides national representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia, her 
platform will include a number of planks 
such as a uniform marriage and divorce 
law, selective immigration laws, strong 
national defense, and civic and economic 
rights for women. 





ITH their goal at last in sight, 
the 3500 members of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Association (New York) 
are pressing forward most eagerly to 
the final realization of their long-cher- 
ished dream to build their own club- 
house. The plans include 1,000 bed- 
rooms, a swimming pool, a well-equip- 
ped gymnasium, an outdoor garden 
court, a large dining room and ball 
room, and smaller ones for private en- 
tertainments, dressing rooms where a 
frock could be changed between the of- 
fice and the theatre, and other alluring 
details which only the woman who has 
known the city boarding house could 
fully appreciate. 
The site has been chosen in the old 
Chelsea district of New York, one 
which, owing to the intense pressure for 
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living quarters, has rapidly been coming 
back to its former standing as a resi- 
dence section, and transportation lines 
are easily accessible. The land alone 
cost $416,000. 

The building is to cost $4,500,000 
and as $1,500,000 will remain on mort- 
gage, the sum to be raised by stock sales 
is, $3,000,000. For the final campaign 
to reach this sum, 100 teams of ten 
members each have been organized and 
are learning their business as stock sales- 
men from experts. More than $300,000 
worth of stock has been sold to mem- 
bers and their friends already. 

The charter membership roll of the 
Association will be closed at 5000. A 
charter member will be allowed to con- 
tinue as a member even if at any time 
she leaves her business or profession. 
With subsequent members, the end of 
a business connection will automatically 
close the membership also. 

The need which the club will fill for 
those members who intend to use it as 
a permanent home is shown by the fact 
that of the 1000 bedrooms, more than 
900 are now spoken for, and this in 
spite of the fact that construction has 
not even started. Each bedroom will 
have its own bath, and will be furnished 
in attractive Colonial style. The win- 
dows will face either on the street or 
on the central garden court, where the 
green of growing plants and the play 
of four fountains will furnish a pleas- 
ant and, for New York, an unusual out- 
look. 

So much for the “cold facts”. In 
themselves, they reveal the astonishing 
magnitude of the undertaking. But 
there are other things, less obvious per- 
haps than dollars and cents, bricks and 
mortar, which are extremely significant 
about this project. 

It is the first such attempt to meet 
the needs of the business or professional 
woman who is neither a “working girl’’ 
nor a woman of independent income. At 
the last census there were 700,000 
wage-earning women in New York; by 
now, there must be a million. A goodly 
proportion of them earn more than a 
mere living—they receive salaries which 
enable them to enjoy many of the good 
things of life. But until now there has 
been a rather surprising lack of cohesion 
in this group, perhaps because there has 
been no gathering place large enough to 
hold the many different interests repre- 
sented. The A. W. A. clubhouse will 
answer this question for the members 
at large, and for those who live there 
it will provide at a reasonable cost:a 
dwelling place that literally has “all the 
comforts of home” and, in some cases. 
more. 

A special membership with nominal 
annual dues of $5 is provided for out- 
of-town members, and one entire floor 
of the new building is to be reserved 
for transients. 

The officers. of the Association are 
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Miss Robinson Smith, president; Mrs. 
Ponsonby Ogle, Miss Maude K. Wet- 
more and Miss Isabel Alliger, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Huntington Jackson, 
secretary; Miss Mary L. Glass, assist- 
ant secretary; Miss Anne Morgan, 
treasurer, and Miss Miriam Oliver, as- 
sistant treasurer. 


A Woman Presides 


For the first time a woman has pre- 
sided over the House of Representatives 
in New Hampshire. The woman is 
Mrs. Effie E. Yantis, Republican repre- 
sentative in her second term, and she 
presided during the debate on the Child 
Labor Amendment, as soon as she her- 
self had finished speaking in favor of 
ratification. Mrs. Yantis is chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and a vice-president of the League 
of Women Voters. She has been carry- 
ing on a strong campaign for the 
Amendment—speaking in various parts 
of the state; in her relation to the Legis- 
lative Committee circularizing all the 
federated clubs; maintaining literature, 
financed by the Federation, on a table in 
Representatives Hall, and circularizing 
the Legislature. 

Mrs. Yantis reports the same ene- 
mies to the Amendment that have been 
met in other states: ignorance, prejudice 


and well-financed propaganda — the 
“Citizens’ Committee for Home and 
Child Protection” organized and 


working early; huge advertisements in- 
serted in newspapers by the so-called 
“Farmers States Rights League’, a flood 
of circulars spreading the charges of 
socialism, bolshevism, children to be 
taken by the state, all labor of all per- 
sons under eighteen to be prohibited, 
etc., etc. The Amendment was defeated, 
but, as Mrs. Yantis says, “a great moral 
issue can not be permanently defeated 
by misrepresentation.” 


Home for Women Artists 

The National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors is to have a new 
home. The building, which cost $85,- 
000, is at No. 17 East Sixty-second 
street, New York. Some alterations are 
necessary, but the association hopes to 
take possession May 15. 


No Quarter for the Klan 

“Ma” Ferguson has given her battle 
cry. This new governor of Texas re- 
cently signed a bill prohibiting “any 
secret society or organization, or a part 
of the members thereof, masked or dis- 
guised, to parade upon or along any pub- 
lic road or any street or alley of any 
city or town in this state.” 

This was a pledge in Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s campaign. 


The International Birth Control 
Conference, still in session as this is 
written, will be reviewed in the next 
number of the CITIZEN. 


THE WomMaAN Citizgy 





A NUMBER of answers have 
come in to the Substitute- 
for-the Cross-Word Puzzle which 
was printed in the issue of March 
7 under this same title. Some of 
you said it was “fun.” Mrs. Nich- 
ols, chairman of education of 
the Canton League of Women 
Voters, had the questions published 
in a League column in her town 
paper, and offered a League mem- 
bership as a prize forthe correct 
answers. 

We can’t “grade” all the papers 
received, but it is fair to tell that 
they wouldn’t all get 100 per cent! 
Here are the right answers: 


(1) Helen Gardener is the first 
and only woman Civil Service 
Commissioner; (2) The _ first 
woman judge of a State Supreme 
Court is Florence E. Allen; (3) 
Cecilia Beaux is a famous portrait 
painter; (4) Lady Astor was 
Great Britain’s first woman M. 
P.; (5) Our first Congresswoman 





What Do You Know? 


1. What is Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s position? 


What woman college president retired three years ago after nearly 


What women will sit in the Sixty-ninth Congress? 


What office did Margaret Bondfield hold in England? 


- 
i thirty years’ service? 

3. What was Mme. Curie’s notable discovery? 
4. Who is “Ma” Ferguson? 

7 

6. Who is Mrs. Fiske? 

7. Julia Lathrop? 

8. 

9. Who was Frances Willard? 


10. Who is Dorothy Canfield ? 


Le 


was Jeannette Rankin, of Mon- 
tana; (6) The first woman to be 
inaugurated governor of a state 
was Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Wyoming; (7) Mary Anderson is 
chief of the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor; (8) Mrs. Al- 
vin T. Hert heads the -National 
Republican women’s organization; 
(9) Emily Newell Blair (heading 
the Democratic women’s organi- 
zation) is vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; 
(10) Marie C. Brehm was nomi- 
nated last year for Vice-President 
of the United States—on the Pro- 
hibition ticket. (The name of 
Mrs. Leroy Springs, mentioned by 
several, was put in nomination at 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, but she was of course not the 
nominee. ) 

Will you try again? Write 
the answers without looking them 
up, and get some friends or a club 
group to play the same game, and 
let us know. 











First on a Federal Bench 
‘(Continued from page 12) 


manded Italian and Spanish, so she 
added them to her language list and at 
the same time enlarged her vocabulary 
in French and German to include the 
phrases of law and politics. No one on 
the force knew Russian, so she started 
studying that on the side, acquiring suf- 
ficient knowledge to do ordinary transla- 
tions. 

But the work of which she is proudest 
was beginning the reclassifying and cata- 
loguing of the eighty-five thousand books 
of the State Department Library accord- 
ing to the plan of the Library of Con- 
gress. Before then, the books were 
grouped roughly, and their locations re- 
mained in the capacious heads of the 
librarians and their assistants. There 


were those who thought it desecration 
to paint white numbers on the backs of 
valuable volumes, so that while every 
book was catalogued, the card did not 
bear the location of the book. But a 
library which is to be used, cannot be 
treated like a library which is a museum, 
and there can be no doubt that this sin- 
gle piece of work contributed an enor- 
mous saving of time, money, and temper 
to the course of international affairs. 
After eleven years in the State De- 
partment, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace took her away to 
collect their law library. It was while 
she was with them that she began to 
study law. “I had always wanted to,” 
she said reminiscently, “and one day | 
decided that if I didn’t begin before | 
was forty, I’d never get to it. That 
was in 1910, and I was thirty-nine.” 
She went three nights a week to the 
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Washington College of Law. It took 
her four years to get her two degrees, 
Bachelor of Laws and Master of Laws, 
and at the end of that time she began 
to teach international law to a class of 
students, and to act privately as a con- 
sultant. 

In 1914 in connection with the Car- 
negie Endowment she did reference 
work with the United States Neutrality 
Board, and when we entered the war 
she went back to the State Department, 
in the Division of Foreign Intelligence, 
and as a ‘‘dollar-a-year-man” she had 
charge of the indexing of Confidential 
Information Series. 

During all this time she had raised 
five nieces and nephews to self-support- 
ing young man- and womanhood. The 
chinks of her days were crammed with 
social service work. Those were the 
activities which fed her vivid interest 
in human beings, an interest which 
might otherwise have starved among the 
paper and inks of books and catalogues. 
There in her home, her nieces and 
nephews, her social work, lies the clue 
to her endless patience and kindness 
with misbehaving children, and to her 
knowledge of what comes in the ordi- 
nary course of childhood as against those 
things which are so serious that only a 
formal court can handle them. 

In the spring of 1918, the then 
United States Attorney General, Mr. 
Tnomas W. Gregory, asked the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District to 
submit a list of women who would be 
eligible to appointment as Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Kathryn Sellers’s name 
led that list. She hadn’t seen it coming, 
and she scarcely believed it could be true, 
but her friends rallied to encourage her 
appointment, and prominent women all 
over the country wrote enthusiastic let- 
ters. 

“One of the finest things about it was 
my sudden discovery that I had so many 
staunch friends,” Judge Sellers said 
gratefully. “The way both men and 
women stood back of me was more than 
It was inspiring to the 


encouraging. 
finest kind of work.” 
She left Washington for several 


weeks’ rest at Atlantic City and when 
she returned it was to find among un- 
forwarded mail the statement that the 
Senate of the United States had ten 
days before approved her appointment as 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Yes, it has been a varied experience,” 
she answered thoughtfully, “but more 
interesting than anyone can imagine. 
I've always had a good memory, and I 
never acquired some bit of stray infor- 
mation without finding that it came in 
handy later on. Of course there have 
been things I wasn’t prepared for. But 
then, all my life I’ve been meeting situ- 
ations I haven’t been prepared for. 
Every woman does.” 


Bad Political Machinery 


(Continued from page 15) 


is an amazing illustration of how a so- 
called progressive people allow them- 
selves to be grossly hampered by custom, 
although no Constitutional amendment 
is required for rectifying a condition 
which permits men who have been voted 
out to defeat the people’s will. 
Two-thirds Vote for Treaties 

One of the most dangerous features of 
our antiquated political machinery, so 
far as foreign relations are concerned, 
is the Constitutional provision for a 
two-thirds vote for ratification of trea- 
ties. We can go to war on a majority 
vote, but we can not end war by a 
peace treaty without a two-thirds vote. 
Again and again a minority in the Sen- 
ate has defeated the will of the major- 
ity and made the Senate the graveyard of 
treaties. During the silver agitation, 
about 1906, an arbitration treaty ar- 
ranged between France, Great Britain 
and the United States, desired by the 
three governments and peoples, by our 
President and the majority of the Sen- 
ate, was defeated because a few western 
Senators from states with a total pop- 
ulation less than that of Chicago voted 
against the ratification, the real ground 
being that they objected to Great Brit- 
ain’s gold standard. ‘The need for an 
amendment to the Constitution to pre- 
vent such a travesty of justice has been 
forcibly proclaimed by many in the 
American Bar Association. 


Difficulty in Amending 


Just now the whole question of 
amendments needs careful consideration. 
Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, in his “So- 
cial Reform and the Constitution,” de- 
clares: “Inasmuch as the Constitution 
ot the United States is, on account of 
the complicated procedure and the large 
majorities required, very difficult, if not 
impossible, of amendment under ordi- 
nary conditions, it must be confessed 
that in many respects we are living 
under a political system which has been 
framed on the theory that society is 
static and not dynamic.” 

As Judson King points out, the Fed- 
eral Constitution is practically unamend- 
able in any reasonable time, under 
ordinary conditions, “in the face of any 
highly organized and well-financed op- 
position to which the political power 
makes obeisance.” 

Both parties during the last “lame 
duck” session suddenly became con- 
cerned over Article V of the Federal 
Constitution. By a special rule a reso- 
lution by Senator James W. Wads- 
worth and Congressman Garrett was 
put on the calendar for passage at that 
session, when the calendar was over- 
crowded and measures of enormous im- 
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portance needed consideration. This 
resolution was tor an amendment to the 
Constitution which would take away the 
right ot the state legislatures to act on 
amendments and substitute a decision 
by popuiar reterendum. Says the Bui- 
letin ot the National Popular Govern- 
ment League, “Senator Wadsworth is 
leading one of the most subtle but 
astounding assaults on American prin- 
ciples ot government this generation has 
yet seen. It is an assault astutely man- 
aged and powerfully supported.” 

The Wadsworth - Garrett pry 
ment is not new. It was first intro- 
duced in April, 1921, with the backing 
of the Sentinels of the Republic, the 
Constitutional Liberty League, the 
Massachusetts Public Interest League— 
all reactionary organizations, though 
their resolution is entitled ‘““The Second 
Bill of Rights” or “Back to the People 
Amendment.” All the restrictive fea- 
tures of Article V of the Constitution 
are retained—the Convention, which has 
never been used, and the requirement 
for a two-thirds vote of each House 
and three-fourths of all the states for 
adoption. The people have no power 
by petition to force a vote nor is the 
referendum made mandatory. The leg- 
islatures may decide whether there shall 
be a two-thirds majority of the people 
for adoption or put on other restrictions. 
When thirteen states have rejected an 
amendment all educational agitation 
must cease and the minority suppress 
the majority practically for all time to 
come. 

Every one knows how in all technical 
matters the public can be fooled and 
fooled all the time. No better illustra- 
tion can be given of the power of the 
press to misrepresent the facts than in 
the Massachusetts contest before the 
referendum on the Child Labor bill. 
There were valid arguments against it, 
but what carried the day was gross mis- 
representation. What is wanted by the 
Wadsworth group is a referendum that 
can be controlled. 

Says Professor Munroe Smith (for- 
mer professor of Law and Jurisprudence 
at Columbia University): “The first 
article in any sincerely progressive pro- 
gram must be the amending of the 
amending clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution.” 

Senator Walsh of Montana and Sen- 
ator Borah have declared themselves in 
favor of an amendment on conditions 
much less onerous than those imposed 
by the Convention of 1787. Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912 approved the proposal 
in the Progressive platform for “a more 
easy and expeditious method of amend- 
ing the Federal Constitution.” 

Since the war, reactionary tendencies 
are evident in all countries. The Wads- 
worth amendment, under the guise of 
furthering democracy, is part and parcel 
of the whole movement to defeat change 
and to tie the hands of government. 
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Said George Washington, ‘The basis of 
our political system is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.” This altera- 
tion requires the exercise of the high- 
est legal intelligence, or it may 
make matters worse even than they are. 
The public is easily misled by slogans 
and has no subtle perception of the pos- 
sible application of the abstract, new 
principles it desires to lay down.  Sev- 


eral states publish pamphlets mailed di- 
rectly to the voters containing the ofh- 
Even 


cial text of proposed measures. 


The 
Bookshelf 


aes HE CONSTANT 
NYMPH” has at last ar- 
rived in our midst, after set- 
ting all London by the ears. 
It is a story of genius, un- 
abashed and unadulterated, of genius 
without money, clothes, conventions, or 
morals, but with more than usual of the 
divine fire. Sanger was an English com- 
poser, who left England as early as 
possible and led a roving life on the con- 
tinent with whatever wife or mistress 
happened to be present. Thus he col- 
lected a family of children of assorted 
mothers, a brood so unruly and so tal- 
ented that they were known throughout 
Europe as ‘‘Sanger’s Circus.” He gave 
them little discipline and less education, 
except in the matter of music. All their 
interests, their sympathies, and their 
training centered around that art. They 
were fiercely honest, unsparingly critical, 
intolerant, and everlastingly patient with 
their own and each other’s music. It 
was their parent, their school, and their 
religion. Otherwise they were tempes- 
tuous little savages until Sanger died, 
and a correct aunt, sister of one of his 
wives, carried off the four who were her 
relatives, and put them in an English 
school. Then tragedy began, the con- 
flict between pagan and civilized youth, 
the conflict between devastating truth 
and social diplomacy. And none of it 
was helped by the fact that the aunt 
narried Lewis Dodd, favorite pupil of 
Sanger, and a man as strange to her 
smooth household as the children were 
to their English school. 

Margaret Kennedy is the creator of 
this strange new novel. It is vivid and 
downright, brilliant in characterization, 
and written with a fine detachment 
which makes it the more moving in its 
very impersonality. As a story of in- 
tensely human tragedy it is continually 
fascinating, and as a study of the utter 
isolation of real genius it is superb. 

Louis Hémon will always be remem- 
bered as the creator of the exquisite 
“Marie Chapdelaine.”” A posthumous 


novel, “Blind Man’s Buff,” will do lit- 





then the average mind is often con- 
fused and can not see, as was illustrated 
in the Child Labor Amendment pro- 
posal, the difference between a law and 
an enabling act. What should be the 
more flexible provisions adopted in a re- 
vision of Article V the American people 
must now carefully consider. But the 
first step is to defeat the efforts of re- 
actionary organizations to put technical 
questions before the rank and file to con- 
sider when they have not and probably 
can not easily get adequate information 
for a decision. 


By 
M. A. 


tle to enhance his reputation, but it is 
interesting both for itself, and because 
it has some of the same quiet intensity, 
gentle determination, and complete un- 
derstanding that filled the greater book. 











Margaret Kennedy, whose latest book 
is reviewed in a neighboring column, ts 
still unknown to Who's Who. But the 
united voice of critical praise for “The 
Constant Nymph” promises her every 
form of recognition as a genius newly 
arrived. The book is not Miss Ken- 
nedy’s first, though. In 1922 she pub- 
lished “A Century of Revolution, 1789- 
1920.” Then came “The Ladies of Lyn- 
don’ —a novel, as well as poems and 
short stories. 

Miss Kennedy is only twenty-nine 
now—London born, with Irish and 
Yorkshire blood; and a writer from 
childhood. She studied at Oxford—mu- 
sic, among other things, which means 
more to you after you have read the 
book. “The Constant Nymph” was 
«written—and written three times—at a 
small fishing village on the Cornish 
coast, where Miss Kennedy lives with 
her father and mother. Dancing, swim- 
ming and mountain climbing are her rec- 
reation, writing is her absorption. 
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It concerns itself with Mike O'Brady, 
young Irish laborer on the London docks 
who is fascinated by the complexity of 
life, and tries one way after another to 
solve its problems. He is drawn int 
causes, lured by creeds, attracted by 
women of various races. Always he 
gropes for stability and justice, without 
knowing where, or in what terms 
to look for them. His is the eternal 
tragedy, in simple terms, of mankind 
trying to comprehend itself and jt 
world. The book contains an excellent 
description of the many-colored life of 
London’s swarming East End. | 
makes one realize all over again what a 
clear mind and a poet’s heart were lost 
when young Louis Hémon died. 

Any one who is the least bit inter. 
ested in adventure, Mexico, the Mayas, 
or archeology will find interest jn 
Thomas Gann’s “Jn an Unknown 
Land.” The author, who is President 
of the Maya Society, together with John 
Held, Jr., the illustrator, and Dr. Mor. 
ley, of the Carnegie Institute, hunted 
for ruins in Yucatan, that part of east- 
ern Mexico which is richest in relics of 
the ancient civilization of the Mayas, 
The book is one more link in our chain 
of belief that the true romance lies jn 
archeological research. It is crammed 
with information and incident, all told 
with a sense of humor and an eye for 
high-lights that make it fine reading for 
the layman. 

Romain Rolland, creator of “Jean 
Christophe”’ and author of the best study 
of Mahatma Gandhi (Century, 1924) 
that has come this way, is turning his 
attention to the psychology of women. 
“Annette and Sylvie’ is the first vol- 
ume of an announced trilogy. Daughter 
of a brilliant and worldly father and a 
Huguenot mother, Annette Riviere is 
left an orphan shortly after her grad- 
uation from the Sorbonne. Her duties 
as administrator of her father’s estate 
lead her to the discovery that she has an 
illegitimate half-sister, whose mother 
was a milliner. Repelled by the evi- 
dence of her father’s infidelity, she is at 
the same time attracted by the thought 
of a blood relative, and finally goes to 
find Sylvie. The friendship and_ the 
conflicts of the two girls, daughters of 
the same man, are like conflicts in the 
character of a many-sided individual. 
The book is delicate and subtle, perhaps 
too subtle to stand up in translation. 
Possibly it is the uprooting from its na- 
tive French that makes it sometimes un- 
believable. Or perhaps the jeunes filles 
of France are so different from Ameri- 
can girls that only rarely does their com- 
mon humanity make them understand- 
able to each other. 

In his preface, M. Rolland acknowl- 
edges that each volume “must be judged 
separately as a work of art.” If one 
were to take him at his word, it would 
be necessary to say that “Annette and 
Sylvie” is incomplete, that it stops with 
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4 thought suspended in mid-air. It is 
like the first instalment of a serial, end- 
ing with an unexpected act which 
arouses the reader’s desire for the next 
month’s magazine. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


even before the department forms that 
long sheepish line of hand-shakers which 
Attorney General Stone inaugurated in 
the Department as a proper evidence of 
the get-together spirit with which he 
tried to inspire Government employees. 

It is a nice question whether any Sec- 
retary or Attorney General ought to 
foster the social spirit in a Government 
Department, whether it would be fair 
so to develop the social good feeling and 
intercourse that social demands would 
keep the crowd in after four-thirty, com- 
peting with the demands of office labor. 
Should all social events be held in Gov- 
ernment working hours, to consume 
Government time? Would that create 
and foster a better spirit among em- 
ployees, or, as in the State Department, 
should such fraternizing be accom- 
plished in full dress after six o’clock— 
when the State Department Club has 
concerts and parties for themselves and 
celebrities, which this winter have been 
most successful? When Will Hays 
was Postmaster General, he tried to 
humanize his Department, but after his 
departure the bill for increased pay for 
postal employees became of far more so- 
cial interest to them than the hand- 
shaking parties, and social activities 
dwindled. 

It has been repeated recently that 
PosTMASTER GENERAL Harry S. New 
had no intention of resigning. Unlike 
some other members of the Cabinet, Mr. 
New depends heavily upon his Cabinet 
salary to pay the New family bills, con- 
sequently he does not change for the 
mere pleasure of variety and there is 
said to be nothing between the President 
and his Postmaster General which 
would suggest his replacement. There- 
fore. count Mr. New in the Coolidge 
Cabinet unless unforeseen complications 
arise, although it would seem as if he 
were not the type that Mr. Coolidge 
would himself select if the appointment 
were to be made by him. He belonged 
to the set of friends and close political 
associates of President Harding. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 
D. Witsur, of California, was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge. He ex- 
Pressed ovinions when he took office and 
shortly afterward, which filled the Navy 
Department with argument and the Sec- 
retary with unhappiness, but of late he 
has administered the Department with- 


__. 
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out controversies emanating from his 
own independence, although there are 
plenty of moot questions yet to be de- 
cided, such as the fracas over the status 
of the country’s air defense. Several 
times it has been reported that Secretary 
Wilbur preferred private life and would 
shortly return to the Pacific Coast, but 
he is expected to remain for the present. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hvu- 
BERT Work, of Colorado, a physician, 
is another member of the Cabinet ap- 
pointed by President Harding, who is 
known to desire to be relieved. He went 
to the Interior Department upon the 
resignation of Albert B. Fall at a time 
when the Department had accumulated 
a mass of difficulties incident to the in- 
volvement of Mr. Fall with the Gov- 
ernment oil leases. Reorganization of the 
Department has long been contemplated. 
Recently, by executive order of the 
President, one of the most important 
bureaus in the Interior Department, the 
Bureau of Patents, has been transferred 
to the Department of Commerce, a move 
in which Dr. Work and Secretary 
Hoover heartily concurred. Secretary 
Work has been awaiting the progress of 
some of this reorganization, it is said, 
before pressing his desire to resign. If 
this expected resignation comes before 
the President, it will provide one more 
place for the President to fill with 
“Coolidge men.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
Wititiam M. JarpINE (pronounced 
with a long i), formerly head of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College and 
member of the President’s Special Agri- 
cultural Commission, which recently re- 
ported at length upon the state of agri- 
culture and the solution of the farm 
problem, is the President’s own choice, 
based upon his experience with Dr. Jar- 
dine as a member of the Commission. 
The length of time which the President 
took before deciding upon the proper 
man for the Department of Agriculture 
seems to be justified in some prelimi- 
nary statements of the new Secretary, 
which show him to be a man unwilling 
to solve agricultural economic problems 
by demagogic means and by attempts at 
cure-all legislation of superficial kinds. 
“The farmer does not want the Gov- 
ernment constantly monkeying with his 
business,” he recently said. “He does 
not want to bé babied or pitied by other 
people. What the farmer wants is just 
this: He wants his business to have 
equal opportunity with other businesses. 
The sound farmer-business man does not 
seek legislation, to fix prices or regulate 
details. He knows that legislation can 
not annul economic laws. The only 
legislation he wants is legislation that 
will assist him in getting reasonable 
credit on sound security; legislation that 
will help him build up machinery for 
marketing his products successfully— 
legislation that will put him on a par 
with other business men.” 





The Secretary of Commerce, HEr- 
BERT Hoover, of California, although 
to send Mr. Hoover back to California 
even in an ascription seems to divorce 
him from the rest of the country, which 


would as loudly claim him. That Mr. 
Hoover has been the mainstay of the 
administration is public knowledge, as 
well as the fact that both President 
Harding, and more particularly, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, have personally relied 
upon him. No authentic report has been 
made that Mr. Hoover intends to re- 
sign. If in the future he should ask 
to be relieved, it is thought that such a 
request, like that of Secretary Weeks, 
would be because he could no longer 
make both ends meet. The Department 
of Commerce, under Mr. Hoover, has 
been given the highest interpretation its 
name allows, broadening and moderniz- 
ing what had been an unproductive gov- 
ernmental catch-all into a going con- 
cern. 

The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, has been a 
Director General of the Loyal Order 
of Moose, who began life as a puddler 
in a Pennsylvania iron and steel works. 
He tendered his resignation for personal 
reasons, but President Coolidge asked 
him to remain and the request was 
granted. However, Mr. Davis has 
found his family budget a difficult one 
to meet in Washington, and a renewal 
of the resignation is expected before 
many months. Secretary Hoover and 
Secretary Davis both were appointed by 
President Harding. 


~ Other Motherhood 
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gymnasium costume for the divided 
skirt, and substituting the Sargent sys- 
tem for the old-fashioned calisthenic 
drill. She returned to private practice 
in Brooklyn in 1886, only to be drafted 
again, ten years later, by her Alma 
Mater, the University of Michigan, 
which demanded her presence as dean 
of women and professor of hygiene. This 
position involved establishment of a sys- 
tem of physical education for the wom- 
en students in the new Barbour Gym- 
nasium, and teaching personal, domestic 
and municipal hygiene and home eco- 
nomics. 

When this work was thoroughly estab- 
lished, at the end of six years, she again 
returned to Brooklyn, where she has 
been ministering and “other mothering” 
ever since. 

A career of notable public service in- 
volving many civic and reform organiza- 
tions, not forgetting the suffrage cru- 
sade, has been adjusted to the demands 
of private practice. A keenly scientific 
mind has found time to make original 
contributions to medicine, while the 
motherly heart has not failed to cheer 
the forlornities of humanity as they came 
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You can always be sure of 
finding the Cantilever last best 
suited to your foot. The con- 
servative style of many Canti- 
lever models enables stores to 
carry the same lasts year after 
year. Dealers in over 500 
cities, all ready to fit you com- 
fortably season after season. 
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| A book for every well- 
informed citizen 


PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 


By Cart D. THoMpPpson 





Public ownership is not an academic 
theory but an accomplished fact, in 
many channels. Such utilities as 
water, gas, electricity, transportation, 
and power are now community- 
owned. The present book is brim- 
ful of pertinent facts of interest to 
every community and every voter. 


24 illustrations 


$3.00 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


450 pages. 
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Isabel de Palencia 


(BEATRIZ GALINDO), 


known as one of the leading woman’s 
rights advocates of Spain, and editor 
of the ‘‘Mundo Feminino,’”’ is now 
visiting this country. She speaks 
English well, and is prepared to lec- 
ture on Spanish Literature (women 
writers and poets), The Woman Ques- 
tion, Old Spanish Legends, Spanish 
Customs and Folklore or Spanish 
Regional Customs. She may be ad- 
dressed in care of the Institute of 
International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





































to her with their silly little ills and 
their major afflictions. 

It was a three-year-old boy who first 
used the words “other mother.” He 
was a tot named for the woman doctor, 
who had brought him into the world— 
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“Bobby Mosher.” 

“Am I your grandmother?” the doe. 
tor asked one day when the little chap 
came to visit her. 

“No,” said he, “You’re my other 
mother.” 








How to Have 


a Good Figure 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE moment we see some 
famous dancer, as Pavlowa or 
Ruth St. Denis, we know at 
once that the way to have a 
beautiful figure is to dance; 
to dance, not only spasmodically, but 
morning, noon and night, from infancy 
to old age. The body of such a dancer 
seems to be made of some different stuff 
from the bodies of average people; not 
of muscles and bones but of some more 
sentient material that ripples into 
curves with every thought and feeling. 

After the performance the admiring 
audience gets up, rather stiff and 
cramped with the long sitting in one 
position, and goes out wishing that it 
too had bodies like that. 

When the women in the audience dis- 
robe that night and take the “once over” 
of their own figures in the bathroom 
mirror, many of them see a shape that 
is almost a human monstrosity: thin 
arms and neck, flat feet, spindly legs, 
bent inward at knees and ankles to sup- 
port the large, flabby, protuberant mass 
of abdomen and hips. ‘This monstrous 
figure has been achieved only by great 
determination and will power on the 
part of the woman, applied consistently 
since adolescence. Such a woman has 
eschewed all graceful bending, twisting, 
skipping, and dancing motions of her 
body and has most thoroughly insisted 
upon destroying all the natural tenden- 
cies of muscular tissues to rhythmic con- 
traction and relaxation, by a prolonged 
sedentary life. Twenty years of con- 
scientious sitting, at desks, in subways, in 
trains, in motors has been necessary to 
produce the usual forty-years-of-age 
bodily distortion. 

Even the thin, bony, angular woman, 
although she may be thankful that she 
has avoided these mountains of ruinous 
flesh, can not rest wholly content in a 


slim outline unless she can bend and. 


twist with ease. 
That night each woman’s last thought 
is the reiterated wish that she had a 
body like the dancer. And in this wish 
lies the hope of its achievement. For 
the moment, in the person of the 
dancer, each woman has seen what she 
might be. In the grace and suppleness 
and sense of joy portrayed on the stage 
she has seen her ideal embodied. 
At various times in the history of the 





world, the ideal of a ‘“‘body beautifyl” 
has become one of the dominant pas. 
sions of the race. In Grecian days the 
ideal was expressed in a frank striving 
for beauty, for symmetry, for grace and 
suppleness. In our age the ideal is jp 
part a striving for beauty, in part a 
striving for physical well-being. Like 
architects we have found that function 
makes beauty, that skeletal and muscular 
structure are more beautiful than orna-. 
mentation. 

The greatest advance in our Ameri- 
can progress toward the acquirement of 
a good figure is in the acquirement of an 
adequate ideal of a good figure. When 
we stop to consider how our present 
modish ideal of slimness came about, we 
are astonished to find of how many 
thousand threads it is woven. Hygiene 
demonstrates that the “wellest” figure 
is the one of approximately average 
weight. Again and again the statistics 
of the insurance companies show the 
hazard of youthful underweight and of 
the middle-age overweight. But even 
the right weight will not bring health 
if the figure is stiff and rigid. The vital 
health of the body depends upon a vital 
musculature. And vital musculature 
comes only as the inevitable result of 
persistent muscular activity. 

As hygiene draws more surely its sil- 
houette of a well figure, so art, denuded 
of its recent Victorian trappings, paints 
a twin image. Men and women of an 
age both mold and embody the physical 
ideals of that age. ‘Today, the static, 
wasp-waist, full-busted figures of the 
past generation have disappeared in a 
fog of history and are more remote to 
us than the lithe, dancing figures of 
Grecian or Renaissance days. To a hy- 
gienist of a philosophic tendency, noth- 
ing is more astonishing than this resem- 
blance between the ancient Grecian ideal 
of beauty and the modern hygienic ideal 
of health. 

The unanimous conviction of the race 
has insisted that youth start life well. 
The straight, strong, supple body of the 
adolescents of today comes from the 
rigid insistence of parents, teachers, leg- 
islators, that youth have its chance for 
perfect physical development. Family 
and school both demand the muscular 
development of children and youth. At 
the dawn of maturity American girls 
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and boys start in life with a good figure. 

This good figure is the outward ex- 
pression of a complete harmony among 
all the elements of the body of an inward 


fitness. 

Right here the American ideal falters. 
As a woman grows older she smears the 
ideal of herself. When the entire shape 
and contour of her body slowly and im- 
perceptibly alter the dancer's figure, 
with which her parents and our civili- 
zation endowed her in youth, to the sed- 
entary figure that seeks “clothes for 
stouts,” she sighs, a sorrowful inevitable 
sigh, and consoles herself with the re- 
mark, “You can’t expect me to have the 
figure of a young girl.” And this is 
her mistake. She accepts as inevitable 
this distorted figure that looks as if it 
had been molded out of putty and then 
left on a shelf for a long time, until, 
by sheer force of gravity and inertia, it 
had broadened at the base. This altered 
fgure represents impaired digestion, 
sluggish elimination, increasing blood 
pressure. These physical facts express 
themselves subjectively in an increasing 
weariness, a slackened enthusiasm, and 
an “executive” temper. 

If the woman realizes these changes at 
all, she thinks they are unavoidable 
changes of increasing age. Not at all! 
They are the inevitable changes due to 
consistent bad living. Take a child of 
twelve and subject her to the surround- 
ings of a factory, to a regular sedentary 
eight-hour day, coupled with home re- 
sponsibilities, and at twenty the factory- 
bred child will not have the good figure 
or the exuberant spirit of the college 
girl, It is not the age but the mode of 
life that makes the figure. 


International Friends 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the delegates there will be room for 
the presentation of widely differing 
points of view—of far more variety than 
any single organization meeting could 
furnish, which should be wholesome and 
valuable. 

Lady Ishbel Aberdeen, whose picture 
we printed in the last issue, is the In- 
ternational President. Other officers 
are from England, France, Denmark, 
Germany, Australia, Holland, Norway, 
Canada. Mrs. Moore is, of course, 
hostess in the name of the United States. 
And at that word hostess we come to a 
delicate point. For our reputation for 
hospitality is at stake. Some of the 
delegates can pay their own expenses. 
Many, coming from countries still under 
the burden of war-poverty, can not. 
The obligation rests on American 
women—for the first time the hostesses. 
That is why a committee has been 
formed, with New York headquarters, 
to raise funds. American women must 
not “lose face,” and the convention 
should justify the world’s belief in 
American ability and generosity. 





With Our Readers 


AM much interested in the constantly 

repeated statement in connection with the 
Child Labor Amendment that the chief stum- 
bling block is the age limit of eighteen years 
—that if the age limit had been made four- 
teen years, there would have been no objec- 
tion to this amendment, and also that the 
term “children” should not be applied to 
persons fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years of 
age. 

I cannot help wondering why this question 
of age seems to apply to children only in 
connection with labor. No one ever seems 
to have raised the objection in connection 
with persons of these ages in regard to in- 
heritance. No one has ever raised the ques- 
tion that the state is interfering in family 
life where in the case of the death of a father 
leaving any money, the state steps in and ap- 
points a guardian for the person until he or 
she reaches the age of twenty-one. I know 
of only one case where a parent applied to 
the legislature of his state to have his sixteen- 
year-old daughter declared of age so that she 
might handle her share of his estate. 

Is it not just as much an infringement of 
the right of the individual that a person must 
by state order submit to the personal and 
financial control of a guardian until reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one as it is that the 


labor of the same person without funds 
should be controlled, regulated or prohibited 
by government? If the state is discriminat- 
ing against children by endeavoring to pro- 
tect them up to the age of eighteen in indus- 
try, isn’t it also discriminating against chil- 
dren of the wealthy by protecting them, by 
insisting that their persons and finances must 
be controlled by a guardian until they are 
twenty-one? Why is one considered pater- 
nalism and not the other? 
Sincerely yours, 


New York. 


D. F. 


READ your editorial (Jan. 24) on the 

censorship of the movies with a good deal 
of interest. I should read with still more 
interest an analysis of the practical working 
of such a censorship board. Do they in fact 
censor the right films, and excise the right 
parts? I have my suspicion that they are 
more likely to censor according to a rule: so 
many feet of kiss, or so many inches of cloth- 
ing (perhaps more required for the heroine 
than the adventuress?). 

I wish there might be instead of censor- 
ships a kind of rating. List films as juve- 
nile, T. B. M., scientific, etc., and then let 
local police boards cooperate with the bet- 














Has Your Town Library 


The History of Woman Suffrage? 


From 1900 to 1920 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 

This record of the greatest peaceful 
battle in the world’s history should be 
in every public library for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to 
read. The earlier volumes are out of 
print. Only a few of these are still left. 

Present one to your Public Library 

Two large volumes in cloth, regular 
price, $7.00. CITIZEN subscribers may 
have these as long as they last for 
$3.00 per set. 

Order at once 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 








GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
“A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


























ease and comfort. 


Different and more stylish. 


36 West 36th St., New York City 





PEDIFORME SHOES—Banish Foot Troubles 


Many painful ailments are due to improper shoes. 
The only corrective shoe correctly styled. 


Frees you also from weak ankles, fallen arches, corns, 
Approved by experts and well-dressed alike. 
for every use at prices quite reasonable. 


Write for New Style Booklet A 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


Pediforme Shoes give you 


bunions and callouses. 
A style 


$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 

















Amazing! but true 
You can “‘erase’’ neediess hair 
From face, arms and limbs jp seeunee. Dry ap- 
Dlication, 

Wonderstom; a pink disk (size powder 
puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantes. Price, $1.25. At your Department 
Stere, or  — Shop or from manufac- 




















ELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN co. 
Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New Yerk 




































A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 80th St. 
New York City 

Rooms 

$2.00 to $8.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


= Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 
































GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosTon, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














































MAJORS CEMENT 


1s GoopD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac,meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
Rubber and 
Leather Cements. 
ALL THREE 
\ KINDS, 20c per 
TRADE MARK bottle at dealers. 


; BALOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 
Bausch & Lomb Optleal Co, 726 St. Paul St..Rochester, N.Y. 




















ter managers to keep the juveniles away 
from certain classes of films. But could any- 
one who would be available be trusted to do 
the rating? 

Witt Forses, 


Ithaca, New York. 


One voice is lifted for the referendum: 


HAVE just been reading Elizabeth Til- 

ton's article in the January 10th Ci11zen 
on how shall we amend. The proposal to 
limit the time to eight years would be very 
unwise, but still I have faith in the wisdom 
of putting questions to a referendum vote of 
the people in spite of the fact that a great 
majority of the people are more interested in 
sports, movies, etc. than they are in 
governmental affairs. A few years ago nine 
state constitutional amendments were put up 
to a vote of the people of this state and only 
17 per cent of the voters turned out and 
voted, but the ones that did had given them 
careful study and so voted intelligently. 

Last fall when we voted for representa- 
tives, we did not know how a one of them 
stood on this question of child labor, or any 
other, for that matter, and we do not yet for 
sure, such is our haphazard, cumbersome sys- 
tem of representative form of government. 
I think we have outgrown this obsolete sys- 
tem since education is so universal in this 
nation. I believe we should have the initia- 
tive and referendum form of government, 
both state and national. The referendum is 
convenient and effective. You can vote upon 
each issue or proposed law separately, but 
under our present system of government by 
political parties you can not do this. I think 
that Elizabeth Tilton and others will find 
that it costs just as much or more in time and 
money to amend under the present system as 
it would if we had the referendum. En- 
gaging in this armpulling stunt on some of 
our ultra-conservative law makers is very 
distasteful to me. I prefer going to a voting 
place and voting directly on these things my- 
self—either yes or no. 

I also think Elizabeth Tilton is mistaken 
when she states that the ultra-conservatives 
are in favor of the referendum. As a gen- 
eral rule, they term it “vicious.” Here in 
this state the professional politicians and 
bosses are even trying to have the state-wide 
primary law repealed. 


BisHop DANNER, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


I ENCLOSE a part of this morning’s DeWitt 

County paper, the Journal, with article 
No. 1 on “Propaganda.” [Charges based on 
the false Spider-web Chart.] Do you think 
similar articles are appearing the country 
over? It sounds like that to me. I doubt 
if a line of it was written in Clinton. How 
long will the public, do you suppose, endure 
having such stuff dished up to them? There 
isn’t a daily paper that I know of in this 
part of the country whose editorial policy is 
not against the Child Labor Amendment, 
Sheppard-Towner bill, and for a big Army 
and Navy; calling everybody Bolshevists who 
dare to raise a voice for world peace. It is 
a most alarming situation, for people still 
seem to swallow the news whole in spite of 
all one can say to the contrary. 

I would like to help do something about 
it if I knew the best thing to do. Of course, 
as a minister, I am constantly urging people 
to think for themselves; but one feels fairly 
helpless to accomplish much when we know 
how the Massachusetts people swallowed the 
biggest lies ever told in the case of the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


ALMIRA L. CHENEY, 
Pastor, St. Paul’s Universalist Church. 


Clinton, Illinois. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E are growing more and more 
enthusiastic about the building 
business going on just outside our 
window. * * * Riveting will never 
appeal to us, either as an occupa- 
tion or a form of musical entertain- 
ment. * * %# But roof-making is 
different. * * # It’s not so difficult. 
%* & % Apparently all you have to 
do is smooth down a coat of soft 
mud and roll into it a cross be- 
tween bedsprings and chicken-wire. 
We are assured the mud is 
cement, but it doesn’t look it. * # # 
Authorities differ on the function of 
the chicken wire. * * * A side 
line is boring holes through solid 
steel with a shower of sparks. ¥* ¥ # 
And the thing must be contagious, 
because down in the street we saw 
a man likewise boring a hole in solid 
stone. * * * Queer world. * * # 
We'd really like to see that moving 
mountain out in Colorado. * * # 
But what is there to tie to in this 
life when scenery just naturally 
starts off? * * # Sounds like good 
end-of-the-world publicity, but we 
really don't see how it could have 
been managed, even by the best 
press agent. * * * The limit has 
absolutely been reached on that 
word “‘sanctions.” * *#* * We've 
complained about it before. * * # 
Now the papers say the Italians 
won't issue a bulletin about Musso- 
lini’s physical condition because to 
do so would be to “incur penal sanc- 
tions." * * # Can't you see the 
trend of this? * * * Nobody will 
get merely hanged after a while. 
The state will resort to ‘sanctions 
on the murderer with a_ rope.” 
* %& & We've been considering that 
alleged upside-down pipe of Vice- 
President Dawes. * * * Literal soul 
that we are, we supposed it meant 
just that * * # smoke curling down 
and around, you know, or maybe 
just going down his collar. * * # 
ut now we learn this is a delusion. 
* & # There isn't a thing to it ex- 
cept that the stem fits in near the 
top of the bowl, so that the bowl 
hangs down. * * * Hanging pipe 
might do. * * * These disillusion- 
ments are saddening us. * # * Ver- 
mont scissors clipped the following 
from a Vermont paper: “For Sale: 
A —— car in first-class condi- 
tion, nearly new tires. Price $350. 
Am unable to run it myself.” * #* # 
(The blank means we suspect the 
scissors-wielder of having a preju- 
dice concerning the make that was 
named in the original.) #* #* * Life 
tells of Lulu, who said to her friend 
Mose: ‘How come yuh is always 
lookin’ fer a job an’ neber findin’ 
one?” Mose answered: “‘Dat’s skill. 
woman, skill!’ # # # That's a bad 
worry they are having in France be- 
cause the women want to wear eve- 
ning clothes like men’s with a 
skimpy shirt as the only concession. 
% % % We bet a rivet there's nothing 
to worry about. * * * If women 
ever take to dressing in as ugly 
clothes as men wear all the time, 
we shall join any movement to re- 
scind the vote. * * * Why are con- 
ventions necessary in spring? * * *¥ 
Think how many people miss plant- 
ing seeds and things in their gardens. 
* * & Why, we hardly know how 
we can tear ourself away from our 
blooming bulb bowls. 
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Six Club Programs—vo. 3 
: To Ensure a Sound Body for Every Child 


: 1. THE NEED 


Of three million soldiers examined in the World War draft, 30 per cent were 
found unfit. Chief causes: Poverty and ignorance. Malnutrition, defective 
teeth, too little sleep, and fatigue are common among children.! Knowledge 
of body and simple rules of hygiene should be taught every child. Find out 
and report: How is physiology and personal hygiene taught in your schools? 
f How often are physical examinations made and how thorough are they? Are 
: follow-up visits made? School dentist?? Make recommendations for club 
work based on findings." 


2. INFANCY AND MATERNITY CARE—The Sheppard-Towner Act at Work. 


Why was this law passed?* How is it working? Number of employees? 
Cost to Federal Government?’ How has your state put the law to work?® 
The law will be in effect only five years. Should it be made permanent? 


3. HOW CAN CHILD LABOR BE STOPPED? 


U. S. Census 1920 shows over million children 10 to 15 years old at work, 
many others under 10 years. Congress has tried to stop Child Labor. Law 
passed 1916 declared unconstitutional. Second law passed 1919 declared 
unconstitutional. Child Labor Amendment passed by last Congress gives 
Congress power to legislate against child labor, now before states for ratifica- 
tion.’ Without this amendment, how can child labor be stopped >?* 


4. WHAT PUBLIC HEALTH WORK IS ACCOMPLISHING 


Make a survey of public health work being done locally. Is there a regular 
clinic? Public health nurse and her work.’ Prevention is better than cure.’ 


5. RECREATION NEEDS—How They Are Met in Your Community. 


Healthful recreation best of all helps in normal child development.’® Give 
| survey of local facilities—number of children, playgrounds, baseball fields, 
tennis courts, swimming and skating. Most crime due to play instinct gone 
i wrong or suppressed. Most criminal boys under twenty. What can be done 
to supply young people, especially boys, with healthful amusement that will 
| satisfy this spirit of adventure?! How is commercial recreation protected? 
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Dance halls?® Moving pictures? 


6. DISCUSSION LED BY PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 








1. “Problems of Child Welfare.’ By Mangold. Price, $3. 
2. Consult local teachers and school nurse. 
3. Consult Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
4. ‘Save the Youngest,’ Children’s Bureau Bulletin 61, free. 
5. ‘Administration of Sheppard-Towner Act." By Grace 
Abbott. Annual Report, Children’s Bureau, both free 
from Children’s Bureau, Washington, : 
6. Write your State Department of Health for this information. 
Also consult local public health nurse. 
“Child Labor and the Constitution." By Raymond D. 
Fuller. Price, $2.65. 
“The Children’s Amendment." Prepared by Women’s Com- 
mittee. Price, 10c. 
“Future Program for Child Welfare.” By Julia Lathrop. 
Price, 5c. 
8. Child Labor Facts. National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Woman Citizen Child Labor Number, December 27, 1924. 
9. Consult local authorities. 
10. ‘‘Women Play Leaders.'"’ Woman Citizen, August 9, 1924. 
11. “Spirit of Youth in the City Streets.” By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


~I 


HIS is the third in a series of six programs, arranged for the use of any woman’s 
organization, which the Woman Citizen will print. The fourth will appear in an 
early number. For books and magazines write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Summer Travel 


HE season is approaching when many WOMAN CITIZEN 
readers will be planning a vacation, and a very large propor- 
tion of them will plan a trip somewhere. 


E Americans are a travel-loving people and the habit is grow- 

ing stronger every year. Only a few years ago, a person 
who had “been abroad” was distinguished among her friends. 
Today, in every community are many who have not only been to 
Europe, but also to the Orient and even around the world. 


— this Summer, promises to break all records both in 


this country and abroad. Already steamships and hotels are 
being booked to capacity. 


F you are planning a trip won’t you let us help you? We can 
get any information for| you- that you desire. We wili not use 
your name if you ask us not to. Moreover, in letting the WOMAN 
CITIZEN help you, you will also help the WOMAN CITIZEN. 


EN who are after travel business want to know that WOMAN 

CITIZEN subscribers REALLY DO TRAVEL, and where. 
We need their advertising, because with the help of subscribers 
the CITIZEN’S circulation has increased 50 per cent the past 
year, and in order that your magazine may grow healthily, more 
advertising is needed to keep pace with the circulation. 


wot you fill out the blank below and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 




















